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New  insight  into  black  Chicago 

It  comes  from  Vernon  Jarrett,  new  black  col¬ 
umnist  in  the  Perspective  section  of  Sunday’s  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Jarrett  is  a  college  professor,  veteran  reporter, 
and  long-time  observer  of  Negro  affairs  in  Chicago. 
His  new  column — provocative,  constructive,  percep¬ 
tive — focuses  on  the  problems,  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
average  black  Chicagoan. 

Features  that  inform  and  illuminate  our  com¬ 
munity  are  good  reasons  why  the  Tribune  is  first  with 
readers  and  advertisers  thruout  Chicagoland. 


Out  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 


here’s  how 
to  talk  to 
the  lady  of 
the  house.. 


^  e  asked  our  women  readers*  to  tell  us  just  how  thor¬ 
oughly  they  read  Post-Iiitellijjeneer  woiiieii’s  pages. 
Their  answers  provide  plenty  of  food  for  thought  for 
advertisers ...  espeeially  if  they  are  selling  food.  A 
whopping  of  our  women  reptilarly  turn  to  the 

women’s  section  . .  .and  a  hig  86%  of  them  regard  the 
food  pafiPs  as  must  reading.  Vi  hat  Ix'tter  way  to  reach 
the  lady  of  the  house  in  If’ashiu^ton  State's  (Golden 
15  ('ounties? 

*  All  figures  from  rooder  survty  mode  by 

Pest-IntoHigencor  Marketing  Research  Deportment,  June  1970 


The  Seattle  Post -Intelligencer 

IF  YOU’RE  NOT  IN  THE  P-I,  YOU’RE  NOT  IN  THE  NORTHWEST! 


The  Posi-lnfelligencer  is  represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc, 
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Achild  is  waiting. 

On  the  one  hand  there  were  the  The  News  described  and  credit  The  News  with  creating  an 

children— motherless  and  pictured  children  for  whom  atmosphere  which  has  led  to  the 

fatherless  . . .  many  defective  in  agencies  despaired  of  finding  adoption  of  hundreds  of  other 

body  or  mind  or  both  ...  all  starved  homes.  .  hard-to-place  children, 

for  love,  literally  dying  for  want  Then  nine-month-old  Mark,  born  Applications  have  come  from 

with  a  cleft  palate  and  without  feet,  all  over  Michigan  as  well  as  from 
On  the  other  hand  there  were  was  adopted  by  a  childless  several  nearby  states, 

the  couples— hearts  overfull  with  couple  who  adore  him  and  hope  Ip,  Michigan  (let  the  cynics  note) 

love  and  longing.  to  adopt  three  more.  thousands  of  men  and  women  are 

But  between  the  two  there  was  Fifteen  families  reached  out  to  ready  to  open  up  their  homes 

no  bridge.  twenty-month-old  Tommy,  biracial  and  arms  and  hearts  when 

Until  the  day  in  August,  1 968,  months  retarded,  two  The  News  tells  them— “A  child 

when  The  Detroit  News  began  its  weeks  after  he  was  introduced.,  is  waiting.”  ^ 

Sunday  series,  “A  Child  Is  Waiting”.  And  each  new  child  presented  '"1^0  Detroit  I\l0WS 

by  The  News  continues  to  bring  out 
a  warm  and  incredibly  large 
response. 

Of  the  69  children  which  The 
News  introduced  to  its  readers  in 
the  first  year  of  the  series,  53  have 
been  adopted.  And  agencies 
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Does  your 
advertising 
medium  take 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
does . . .  every  week! 

Your  sales  message 
for  or  about  newspapers 
is  read  by  the  world’s 
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of  opinion  in  the  pages  of 
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JANUARY  1971 

3-15 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  tor  State  and  Suburban  Editors. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

5-10 — Suburban  Newspapers  Section/NNA  Workshop.  Montego  Beach 
Hotel,  Montego  Beach,  Jamaica. 

7-9 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

7-9 — Pennsylvania  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Copy  Editing  Seminar, 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

9- 13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

10- 13 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York. 

11- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel.  Columbus. 

14-15 — Arizona  Newspaper  Association  31st  Annual  Convention.  Pioneer 

International  Hotel.  Tucson. 

14- 15 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Conference/Virginia  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Newspaper  Meeting  &  Virginia  News  Photographers  Annual 
Meeting.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel.  Arlington. 

15- 16 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Meeting.  Arlington  Hotel, 
Hot  Springs. 

17-20 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Down¬ 
town  Holiday  Inn,  Providence,  R.  I. 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

19-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Annual  Meeting. 

Sheraton  Boston  Hotel.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

21-23 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Midtown,  Louisville. 

21-23 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville. 

21-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Seminar.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

21- 24 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Little  America,  Cheyenne. 

22- 23 — Texas  UPl  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Crest  Inn.  Austin. 

28-Feb.  4 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America  Midwinter  Confer¬ 
ence  &  Board  Meeting.  Palm  Springs  Spa  Hotel,  Palm  Springs,  California. 

3 1 -Feb.  12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

4-6 — Pennsylvania  Society  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn.  Harrisburg. 

11-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 
19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

MARCH 

4- 9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paralsio-Marriott,  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Dallas.  Dallas. 

10-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

19-21 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 
25-27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

APRIL 

13-16— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House,  Al¬ 
bany. 

1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Sales  Conference,  Hotel 
Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

2- 8 — University  of  MIssouri-Columbia  Journalism  Week,  Columbia,  Mo. 

5- 7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands. 

10-12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Statler-Hilton, 
Boston. 

JUNE 

3- 5 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

6- 10 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management/Conference.  Exhibition  Center, 
Cincinnati. 

25-26 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

(Note.  Organizations  wishing  to  be  included  in  this  Calendar  should  send 
convention  dates  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  10022, 
N.Y.) 
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CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHEN  TWO  SMALL  MEN  IN  GREEN  stepped  from  a  little 
red  helicopter  on  his  lawn  and  woke  him  up  by  spraying  gravel 
on  his  house,  publisher  Boh  Miller  of  the  Hamilton  (Texas) 
Herald-Neus  was  more  than  startled.  He  might  well  have 
shouted.  “Stop  the  press!”  It  turned  out  they  weren't  men 
from  Mars,  but  Vietnamese  student  pilots  from  Camp  W^olters 
who  strayed  off  course  and  were  on  their  way  as  soon  as  Miller 
whipped  out  a  map  and  got  them  located. 

■*•  *  * 

A  COMMUNITY  CHRISTMAS  CARD  is  a  project  of  the 
I.oi'ington  Leader  out  in  New  Mexico.  The  Leader  urges 

residents  to  contribute  money  they  would  ordinarily  spend  on 
cards  for  neighbors  to  a  fund  for  holiday  decorations  in  the 
city  and  then  in  space  designated  as  the  “Lovington  Christmas 
Caril”  prints  names  of  all  contributors. 

*  *  * 

A  COUGAR  IS  CHEWING  ON  MY  FOOT-  can  I  call  you 

hack?  That  was  the  response  a  startled  telephone  caller  got 
from  a  staffer  at  the  Citizen  in  North  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  the  other  day.  Now,  very  occasionally,  a  cougar  or 
;  hear  wanders  down  from  the  tall  timbers  of  the  North  Shore 
!  mountains  and  is  seen  in  the  fringe  area  of  Metropolitan  V'an- 
i  couver--so  explains  our  man  in  Richmond,  B.C.,  who  adds 
that  the  explanation  of  the  girl’s  breathless  telephone  state¬ 
ment  was  a  visit  to  the  paper  by  naturalist  David  Hancock  and 
his  ])et  cougar  cuh.  “The  cub,”  adds  our  boy,  “was  apparently 
not  too  wild  or  too  young  not  to  appreciate  a  well-turned  ankle 
when  he  saw  one.” 

*  *  * 

AMONG  LETTERS  S.VNTA  CLAUS  has  somewhere  in  the 
mail  is  one  from  syndicated  columnist  Don  Maclean  who 
asks  for  a  large  box  of  assorted  facts.  “I've  had  complaints 
from  some  readers  lately  that  I  do  not  have  enough  facts  in 
my  column.  So  please  send  me  IS  long  facts,  about  25  short 
facts,  and  50  or  so  facts  of  mediuni  size  and  weight.  Do  NOT 
send  me  any  government  statistics,  as  these  are  not  the  same 
as  facts.  .  .”  .\lso  on  the  list  of  requests  from  Maclean  was 
“an  illustrated  edition”  of  the  .Senate's  report  on  pornography. 
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DOING  THE  CHARLESTON  is  the  title  for  Ashley  Cooper’s 
column  in  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  Neivs  and  Courier  as  he  re¬ 
ports  his  jaunts  around  the  area.  PENN  IS  MIGHTIER.  .  . 
;  was  the  New  York  Post  head  for  a  Dick  Klayman  story  on  the 
I  Penn  Quakers  basketball  team. 

'  *  *  * 


WHO  TOOK  THE  ANNIVERSARY  PICTURE— Vern 
Whaley  and  his  wife  Mary  have  celebrated  their  41st  wedding 
anniversary  out  in  Chicago.  Whaley,  former  picture  editor  of 
the  Chicago  American,  now  has  his  commercial  photo  studio. 


HOLID.VY  AMUSEMENlS  tor  the  younger  set  are  recalled 
by  Leona  Mech  in  the  New  London  (Wis.)  Press  as  she  writes; 
“Remember  when  you  were  a  kid  you  picked  and  cut  out 
paper  dolls  from  a  Sears  or  Montgomery  catalog,  snipping 
and  cutting.  It  was  time-consuming  and  fun.  Tjulay  the  kids 
get  books  of  paper  dolls — not  cutting,  just  punching  out.  no 
picking  or  choosing  this  or  that  from  the  catalog.  I  doubt  if 
it's  near  the  fun  we  had.  .  .” 


It’s  never  too  early 
to  start  saving  their  hearts 


Help  your  children  form  good  health  habits  now 

to  reduce  risk  of  heart  attack  later: 

•  Encourage  normal  weight:  obesity  in  youth 
may  persist  throughout  life; 

•  Build  body  health  through  regular  physical 
activity; 

•  Serve  them  foods  low  in  saturated  fats; 

•  Teach  them  that  cigarette  smoking  is  haz¬ 
ardous  to  health; 

•  Make  medical  check-ups  a  family  routine. 

Set  a  good  example.  Follow  the  rules  yourself 

and  guard  your  heart,  too. 


GIVE... 

so  more  will  live 


HEART  FUND 


Contributed  by  the  Publisher 


LITERARY  NOTE— In  a  If  omen's  Wear  Daily  interview 
with  S.  J.  Perelman,  who  has  taken  up  residence  in  London 
after  several  comments  on  the  New  York  scene,  the  humorist 
was  asked  what  he  found  so  appealing  in  London  and  England. 
His  reply:  “Well,  people  don’t  finish  their  sentences  here — 
I  which  I  like.  They  know  you  know'  what  they  mean,  or  as¬ 
sume  you  do — at  least  among  the  people  I  know.  This  is  the 
fountainhead  of  the  language  I  was  reared  in.  They’re  the  best 
amateur  writers  in  the  world.  .  .” 


AND  THEN  A  FINANCIAL  NOTE;  The  lead  in  Joseph 
Egelhof’s  Chicago  Tribune  story  the  other  day  began,  “Wall 
Street,  studying  errors  of  the  past  and  hoping  for  another  hug 
boom  in  the  future  .  .  .” 


pro 

bono 

publico 

A  $276,000  Mobile  School  Board  contract 
for  lunchroom  kitchen  renovation  caused 
reporter  Bill  Sellers  to  investigate.  Digging 
in.  he  found  other  questionable  contracts. 
Then  he  started  writing  and  dug  further. 

His  first  five  stories  on  the  subject  in  1969 
won  awards.  Those  and  the  continuing 
series  of  articles  in  1970  led  to  21  indictments 
against  school  officials  and  a  contractor 
plus  a  commendation  for  Sellers  and  the 
Press-Register. 

State  examiners  later  found  misappropri¬ 
ation  of  some  $250,000  in  school  funds. 
Legal  action  for  recovery  is  now  underway 
—all  because  an  alert  reporter  and  a  civic- 
minded  newspaper  wanted  to  see  "what’s 
cooking”  in  the  school  kitchen. 


This  is  relevance. 


The  Mobile  Press  Register 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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Narrow  construction  of  statute 

Kentucky  has  a  state  law  granting  newsmen  the  right  to  protect 
their  sources  of  information.  However,  the  State’s  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  5  to  1  that  a  Louisville  reporter  who  wrote  an  article  describing 
the  process  of  making  hashish  was  not  protected  by  the  statute  from 
naming  the  two  men  he  witnessed  doing  it. 

One  justice  dissented  with  the  comment  that  the  majority  had 
adopted  a  “strained  and  unnecessarily  narrow  construction  of  the 
term  ‘source  of  any  information  procured  or  obtained.’  ’’  That  is  a 
masterful  understatement  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  five  other 
learned  judges  couldn’t  see  it  also. 

The  high  court  said  “the  rejxirter  was  not  asked  to  reveal  the 
identity  of  any  such  informant  and  his  privilege  from  making  that 
disclosure  is  not  in  question.  He  was  asked  to  disclose  the  identity 
of  persons  seen  by  him  in  the  perpetuation  of  a  crime  ami  he  refused.’’ 
The  court  used  the  ridiculous  parallel  of  a  reporter  refusing  to  name 
a  Presidential  assassin  he  had  seen  in  the  act. 

We  believe  a  higher  court  will  acknowledge  that  confidential  in¬ 
formation  for  a  story  may  be  jirovided  by  a  source  in  either  words 
or  deeds. 

\Ve  also  believe  that  the  .Supreme  Court  of  the  I’nited  States 
should  take  a  stand  to  protect  rejiorters’  confidences  in  its  review  of 
the  Caldwell  case.  If  it  fails  to  take  such  a  step  in  favor  of  the  First 
•Amendment,  Congress  should  embrace  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Appeal  of  journalism 

The  growth  in  journalism  school  enrollment — 190%  in  11  years — 
does  not  substantiate  any  suggestion  that  the  youth  of  .America  is 
disillusioned  with  journalism  of  either  the  printed  or  broadcast  va¬ 
riety.  We  doubt  that  the  figures  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
large  numbers  of  young  people  are  committing  themselves  to  active 
participation  in  journalism  in  order  “to  do  something  about  it.” 
That  argument  doesn’t  hold  water. 

According  to  The  Newspaper  Fund,  journalism  enrollment  this 
year  is  11,391  students,  a  20%  increase  over  1908.  .Aproximately  37% 
are  sjieciali/ing  in  advertising  courses;  29%  in  news-editorial  courses; 
14%  public  relations;  14%  radio-television;  4%  magazine  journalism, 
etc. 

.All  of  this  suggests  that  publishing,  one  of  the  leading  growth  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  U.S.,  has  a  lot  to  offer  the  college  graduate  and  many 
of  them  realize  it. 

Peace,  good  will  toward  men 

The  promise  of  peace  and  good  will  by  St.  Luke  (2:14)  has  never 
been  more  meaningful  and  iiertinent  in  the  history  of  this  troubled 
world  than  it  is  at  this  1,970th  anniversary  of  Christ’s  birth.  This  is 
true  regardless  of  what  Creed  one  pursues,  or  what  Rwik  one  calls 
“Holy.” 

It  has  taken  almost  two  thousand  years  for  the  world  to  realize 
that  one  cannot  Ire  realized  without  the  other:  Peace  cannot  be 
achieved  without  good  will. 

Good  will  toward  men  and  among  men — at  home  as  well  as  abroad 
— must  be  the  goal  for  all  of  us  if  we  want  to  live  together  in  peace. 
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HACKENSACK  LAMENT 

There  appears  to  be  an  inference  in  the 
story  concerning  the  Record’s  unifying 
male  and  female  help-wanted  ads  (E  & 

P,  Dec.  5)  that  the  newspaper  took  the 
lonely  stand  it  did  in  New  Jersey  to 
escape  a  possible  court  suit.  Your  story 
so  states  in  those  words. 

For  the  record,  The  Record  had  been 
notified  during  its  previous  deliberations 
that  a  complaint  had  been  filed  against 
it  by  an  individual  representing  the  local 
chapter  of  the  National  Organization  for 
\^omen.  No  hearing  has  been  scheduled 
on  that  complaint,  nor  has  the  Record 
any  understanding  with  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Law  and  Public  Safety, 
which  has  jurisdiction,  that  the  complaint 
has  been  withdrawn. 

The  Attorney-General’s  office  has  re¬ 
ported  publicly  that  similar  complaints 
are  not  being  prosecuted  until  determina¬ 
tion  by  the  courts  of  the  first  three  com¬ 
plaints  filed  against  three  other  daily 
newspapers. 

The  reason  for  The  Record’s  decision 
was  clearly  stated  in  the  Publisher’s 
quoted  words  concerning  the  newspaper’s 
feelings  of  social  responsibility.  Your 
additional  comment,  unsupported  by  facts, 
was  gratuitous  and  unfair. 

Leonakd  Goldrlatt 

Vicepresident/ Marketing 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record 

*  *  * 

CREATING  TOOLS 

^our  Nov.  28  editorial  on  press  coun¬ 
cils  leaves  me  puzzled.  For  years  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  notion  of  press  councils 
have  said,  “You  can’t  expect  us  to  listen 
seriously  to  a  group  of  uninformed  out¬ 
siders;  they  don’t  understand  our  prob¬ 
lems  and  aren’t  qualified  to  criticize  us.” 

Now  E&P  says  organized  criticism  of 
the  press  can’t  come  from  press  people 
themselves  because  “we  don’t  know  of 
many  editors  today  who  feel  themselves 
qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  (on  other 
editors).”  In  other  words,  the  insiders 
can’t  do  the  job  either! 

If  neither  insiders  nor  outsiders  are 
qualified  for  responsible  criticism  of  press 
performance,  who  is?  WeU,  journalism 
professors,  maybe;  but  the  AEJ  has  been 
reluctant  to  push  ahead  with  this  idea. 
The  only  other  alternative  I  see  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  same  old  ingrown  status 
quo,  in  which  each  of  us  thin-skinned  edi¬ 
tors  judges  only  his  own  performance.  The 
resulting  lack  of  serious,  objective,  in¬ 


formed  criticism  has  been  obvious  for  a 
long  time.  ■ 

If  we’re  going  to  take  ourselves  serious¬ 
ly  as  a  profession,  shouldn’t  we,  like  other 
professions,  provide  some  mechanism  to 
uphold  professional  standards? 

One  answer  may  be  local  press  councils 
started  by  the  newspapers,  though  I  rea¬ 
lize  most  newspaper  executives  are  scared 
silly  by  the  idea  of  actually  inviting 
formal  criticism.  As  a  suburban  editor 
and  publisher,  I’ve  lived  with  our  Little¬ 
ton  Press  Council  for  four  stimulating 
years.  The  members  have  been  critical 
of  our  policies  or  product  frequently;  but 
I  don’t  feel  my  independence  is  compro¬ 
mised  by  the  existence  of  the  council. 

Another  answer  may  be  local  journal¬ 
ism  reviews  produced  by  working  news¬ 
men;  “The  Unsatisfied  Man”  in  Denver, 
for  instance.  “TUM”  has  survived  for 
four  monthly  issues  and  has  improved 
each  time. 

I  can’t  accept  your  conclusion  that 
criticism  from  inside  is  unlikely  “because 
that’s  what  freedom  of  the  press  is  all 
about.”  Nobody  is  suggesting  that  formal 
criticism  of  the  media  should  at  all  re¬ 
strict  our  freedom  to  write  and  print  what 
we  please.  It’s  simply  an  attempt  to  create 
tools  which  might  open  our  press  estab¬ 
lishment  to  the  same  responsible  criticism 
and  give-and-take  which  we  expect  of 
everyone  else.  Isn’t  that  what  freedom  is 
all  about? 

Garrett  W.  Ray 
(Editor  and  Publisher  Littleton  (Colo.) 
Independent) 


*  *  * 


SERIOUS  ISSUE 

In  your  recent  article  on  LIU’s  journal¬ 
ism  workshop  (E&P,  November  21),  your 
reporter  seems  to  imply  that  students’ 
complaints  of  newspapers  treatment  of 
the  disadvantaged  and  ghettos  are  not 
indicative  of  “keen  awareness  of  the  is¬ 
sues.” 

On  the  contrary.  Unfortunately  these 
subjects  are  all  too  offten  prettied  up  or 
ignored  by  the  mass  media.  Promises 
made  and  not  kept,  funds  channeled  off 
into  bureaucrats’  pockets,  police  mistreat¬ 
ment  or  private  individuals,  official  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  dignity  of  the  poor,  etc., 
etc.,  are  seldom  referred  to  in  the  press. 
The  poor  have  little  if  any  “normal”  cov¬ 
erage.  Apparently,  since  they  are  not  big 
consumers,  editors  do  not  feel  any 
pressure  to  treat  them  as  people.  The 
negative  side  of  public  issues  is  mainly 
presented  in  a  statistical  rather  than  hu¬ 
man  context,  if  at  all. 

Journalists  are  guilty  of  playing  to  a 
white  middle-class  majority.  This  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  issue  and  should  have  been  dealt  with 
as  such.  It’s  time  departments  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  colleges  started  stressing  the  moral 
and  social  responsibility  of  the  mass  media 
and  stopped  emphasizing  the  commercial 
and  technological  aspects. 

CoRiNNE  R.  Janssens 
(Associate  Professor,  School  of  Com¬ 
munications  Shaw  University) 


Goldberg  is  the  name — Rube  Goldberg — by 
Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 


SEX  IN  ADS 

A  friend  has  called  my  attention  to 
your  nonsensical  editoiial  (Nov.  14) 
called  “Sex  in  the  Ad  Columns.” 

It  is  curious  that  people  having  native 
ability  to  grasp  the  bias  in  advertising 
jobs  and  housing  for  black,  white  Aryan, 
ad  nauseam,  do  not  perceive  the  dis¬ 
criminatory  effect  of  labeling  jobs  male 
or  female. 

Or  perhaps  they  do  recognize  it  and 
wish  to  perpetuate  it — because  they,  in 
their  infinite  ego-dilemmas,  require  a  slave 
market. 

Whether  or  not  newspapers  are  “em¬ 
ployment  agencies,”  they  bear  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  public.  The  public  includes 
all  sexes  (yours,  too).  The  ability  to 
execute  most  jobs  is  not  sex-dependent, 
and  it  is  puerile  for  you  or  anyone  else 
to  continue  to  designate  jobs  by  such 
categories. 

And  I  hope  that  is  the  end  of  that. 

Sally  F.  Dennis 

Mount  Kisco,  N.Y. 


Short  Takes 

Mr.  V  .  visited  the  school  yester¬ 
day  and  lectured  on  “Destructives 
Pests.”  A  large  number  were  present. 
— Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  of¬ 
ficials  say  the  exchange  would  permit 
improvements  in  management  of  the 
wild  hore  herd. — Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune. 

*  «  * 

Bom  in  Troy,  she  had  lived  there  most 
of  her  life  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Scared  Heart  Church. — Albany  (N.Y.) 

Knickerbocker  News. 

*  *  ♦ 

Fashions  promises  more  knockers, 
which  are  even  now  gi'owing  in  popu¬ 
larity.  And  what  about  those  short- 
shorts  or  the  mini  pantsuits  being  shown 
now  for  the  springtime  wear. — Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News. 
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J^eUf  Jjorklairbieis 

More  than  half  of  our  daddies  (and  momnnies) 
have  children  under  18  in  theirfamilies. 

They’re  the  people  who  read  The  New  York  Times. 


ar  December  19,  1970 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Nixon  asks  press  for  ways 
to  improve  news  parleys 


President  Nixon,  at  his  December  10 
news  conference,  “noted  wdth  interest” 
the  desire  of  the  Washington  press  corps 
for  more  news  conferences  but  made  no 
specific  promises  that  more  and  better 
conferences  w^ould  l)e  held. 

However,  he  dangled  before  media 
representatives  who  packed  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  changes  in  White  House  pro¬ 
cedures  for  conveying  to  the  press  and 
the  public  information  about  administra¬ 
tion  policies  and  activities.  He  said  he 
w'ould  be  “open  to  suggestions  from 
members  of  the  press  as  to  how  we 
could  make  better  use  of  the  news  con¬ 
ferences  without  dominating  television 
too  much.”  He  took  no  direct  notice  of 
.suggestions  already  made  by  reporters 
who  regularly  cover  the  White  House, 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  Freedom  of  In- 
fonnation  report,  or  in  articles  in 
Columbia  Joumalism  Review  and  other 
joumalistic  publications. 

The  President  maintained  his  basic 
position  that  the  decision  as  to  how, 
when  or  w'here,  information  was  made 
public  was  for  him  to  make. 

Itesponsiliilily  to  pros 

“I  believe,”  the  President  said,  “that  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  members  of 
the  press.  I  as  President  have  a  resjton- 
.sibility  to  help  you  do  your  job.  But  T, 
as  President,  have  a  jjrimary  responsi¬ 
bility  to  do  my  job.” 

Then  he  said  that  his  job  is,  among 

*  i: 


other  things,  to  inform  the  American 
people. 

“One  of  the  ways  to  inform  them  is 
through  a  press  conference  like  this, 
Mr.  Nixon  said.  “Another  way  is 
through  making  reports  to  the  nation, 
as  I  did  on  several  occasions  about  the 
war  in  Southeast  Asia.  Another  is  an 
inteiwiew,  an  hour’s  interview,  with  the 
three  anchormen  of  the  three  networks, 
which  mainly  dealt,  as  you  may  recall, 
on  Southeast  Asia. 

“I  feel  that  all  of  these  are  useful 
ways  to  inform  the  American  people.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  see  the  Pi-esident  and  to  hear  his 
views,  and  not  to  see  him  only  through 
the  press.  I  think  any  member  of  the 
press  would  agree  with  that.” 

To  preseiil  problems 

But  the  use  of  television  as  a  media 
of  informing  the  jieojjle  presented  prob¬ 
lems,  one  of  which  was  the  danger  of 
dominating  television  too  much,  Mr. 
Nixon  pointed  out.  If  the  President  was 
on  television  too  much,  he  said,  it  might 
be  necessary,  as  one  network  already 
had  decided,  to  give  equal  time  to  o))- 
ponents  of  the  President’s  policy. 

Perhaps,  he  said,  televised  press  con¬ 
ferences  should  be  limited.  One  sugges¬ 
tion  that  had  been  offered,  he  noted,  was 
that  there  should  be  a  television  confer¬ 
ence  in  which  “instead  of  an  anchorman 
we  have  three  of  the  top  columni.sts.” 
But  he  quickly  disavowed  any  responsi¬ 


bility  for  selecting  them,  telling  the  as¬ 
sembled  reporters  “you  make  the  vote.” 

Perhaps,  he  also  said,  “we  need  more 
conferences  in  the  office”,  meaning  meet¬ 
ings  with  groups  of  working  reporters, 
largely  those  who  regularly  cover  the 
White  House,  without  the  impediments 
sometimes  inherent  in  the  operations  of 
the  electronic  media. 

Suggestions  at  dinner 

Various  suggestions  for  improving 
the  flow  of  information  were  discussed 
at  a  dinner  at  the  White  House,  hosted 
by  Herbert  G.  Klein,  director  of  commu¬ 
nications,  and  Ronald  Ziegler,  press 
secretary.  Representatives  of  the  White 
Hou.se  Correspondents  Association,  the 
National  Press  Club,  the  Women’s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Radio-TV 
Correspondents  Association,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors,  and  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  attended. 

Among  the  suggestions  discussed 
were  that  some  method  be  devised  to 
permit  follow-up  questions;  that  the 
conferences  might  be  held  in  various 
w'ays — the  formal  tv  show,  less  formal 
gatherings  in  the  i'lesident’s  office,  free 
of  cameras,  one-subject  back-and  forth 
in  the  press  lounge  of  the  White  House, 
at  San  Clemente  or  wherever  the  Pres¬ 
ident  makes  himself  available,  and  that 
written  questions,  to  be  screened  by  a 
committee  of  newsmen,  be  presented  to 
the  President  for  responses.  The  media 
represented  to  Klein  and  Ziegler  that 
frequency  and  regularity  of  news  con¬ 
ferences  ai’e  important. 

Klein  and  Ziegler  assured  the 
newsmen  that  the  White  House  was  not 
unreceptive  to  changes  but  indicated 
their  feeling  that  the  President  knows 
l)est  about  how  to  deal  with  the  press. 


Editor  &  Publisher  poll  shows: 

Newspapermen  favor  more  meetings 
better  questions,  and  no  television 


The  nation’s  leading  newspaper  editoi  s 
and  publishers  feel  President  Richanl 
Nixon  could  make  better  use  of  the 
press  conference  by  holding  more  of 
them,  de-emphasizing  live  television 
coverage,  and  providing  an  opportunity 
for  the  follow-up  questions. 

At  his  December  10  news  conference, 
his  18th  in  two  years  and  his  12th  on 
television  but  his  first  in  19  weeks.  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  “noted  with  interest”  the 
desire  of  the  Washington  press  corps 
for  moi-e  news  conferences  but  made  no 
specific  promises. 

Instead,  he  said  he  would  be  “open  to 
sugge.stions  from  members  of  the  press 
as  to  how  we  could  make  better  use  of 


the  news  conferences  without  domina¬ 
ting  the  television  too  much.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  polled  the  oflicers 
and  directors  of  the  .\merican  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  heads  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  for  their 
suggestions.  Their  thoughtful  responses 
accompany  this  report. 

The  President  during  his  press  con¬ 
ference  maintained  that  the  decision  as 
to  how,  when  or  where,  information  was 
made  public  was  for  him  to  make. 

•  Mims  Thomason,  president.  United 
Press  International: 


We  think  two  crucial  changes  are 
needed  in  the  White  House  news  confer¬ 
ence  system: 

(1)  News  conferences  should  be  held 
much  more  frequently.  A  minimum  of 
one  eveiy  two  weeks  seems  the  least  that 
is  desirable  to  keep  the  country  up  to 
date  on  the  President’s  thinking  on  cur¬ 
rent  pr’oblems.  Since  the  President  quite 
evidently  does  not  desire  to  have  tele¬ 
vised  conferences  nearly  that  often, 
non-televised  conferences  should  be  held 
in  an  auditorium  that  could  accommodate 
all  accredited  reporters  who  desire  to 
attend  and  or  limited  to  a  group  small 
enough  to  be  received  in  the  President’s 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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How  newsmen  want  Presidential  news  conferences 


{Continued  from  'page  9) 
office.  Alternating  those  two  formats  is 
suggested. 

(2)  As  Important  as  having  more 
new's  conferences  is  the  clear  need  for 
developing  some  w'ay  to  permit  a  ques¬ 
tioning  reporter  and  his  colleagues  to 
get  in  follow-up  questions  on  a  given 
subject  if  the  President’s  answer  does 
not  seem  responsive  or  clear. 

This  problem  has  long  been  discussed 
by  Washington  reporters  but  proposed 
solutions  have  foundered  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  failure  of  reporters  to  sub¬ 
merge  their  individual  differences  and 
get  together  on  a  feasible  system.  We 
suggest  now  is  an  opportune  time  for 
some  such  group  as  the  White  House 
Correspondents  Association  to  tackle 
this  matter  more  vigorously.  The  solu¬ 
tion  should  not  be  too  difficult. 

For  purpose  of  discussion  at  least,  the 
Washington  press  corps  could  do  worse 
than  consider  the  system  used  in  Bonn. 

If  that  formula  were  used,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  conference  would  be  conducted  not 
by  the  President  but  by  working  news¬ 
papermen  like,  for  example,  the  head  of 
the  White  House  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  the  President  at  his  side. 

The  journalist  chairman  would  open 
by  inviting  all  questions  relating  to  a 
single  subject.  Only  when  all  questions 
relating  to  that  subject  were  exhausted 
would  he  go  on  to  the  next  subject,  and 
the  next,  etc.  The  chairman  rather  than 
the  President  would  recognize  question¬ 
ers.  This,  more  than  anything  else  that 
has  yet  been  proposed,  would  enable  the 
press  corps  to  dig  deeply  into  a  subject 
without  being  diverted  by  random  ques¬ 
tioning. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Paul  Miller,  president.  The  Associated 
Press: 

We  would  like  to  see  the  President 
hold  news  conferences  much  more  fre¬ 
quently.  Direct  access  to  him  for  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  is  the  important 
thing.  The  format  of  such  conferences 
would  of  necessity  have  to  be  left  to  the 
White  House.  A  mixture  of  formal  and 
informal  conferences  would  be  helpful 
in  keeping  the  public  informed. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Norman  Issacs,  past  president  of 
ASNE  and  editor  in  residence,  Columbia 
Graduate  School: 

The  TV  Networks  will  protest  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  instance  of  tv  being 
“live”  at  all  Presidential  press  confer¬ 
ences  has  turned  what  was  once  a  useful 
Q  and  A  forum  into  a  political  tool  for 
w'hoever  occupies  the  White  House.  The 
best  advice  one  could  give  any  President 
would  be  to  hold  monthly  press  confer¬ 
ences  limited  to  the  regular  White 
House  Correspondents — and  minus  either 
tv  or  still  photographers.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  would  then  be  free  to  hold  private 
sessions  wdth  as  few  or  as  many  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  as  he  chooses  and  to 
use  the  televised  format  whenever  he 


deems  it  advisable.  The  basic  point  is 
that  he  ought  to  restore  what  came 
first — honest-to-God  press  conferences 
with  the  newspaper,  broadcast  and 
newsmagazine  men  and  women  who 
daily  cover  the  White  House  and  whose 
questioning  would  be  uninhibited  by  the 
bright-light  staging  required  by  the 
“on-camera”  technique. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Louis  A.  Weill,  Jr.,  publisher,  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal: 

First,  the  Washington  press  corps 
should  pose  only  thoughtful  and  intelli¬ 
gent  questions  that  will  reveal  pertinent 
information.  Many  questions  are  shal¬ 
low,  even  ridiculous,  giving  viewing 
public  strange  ideas  of  newsmen.  Sec¬ 
ond,  President  must  make  himself  more 
accessible  if  he  is  to  keep  the  country 
well-informed.  Media  men  should  not 
have  to  wait  for  a  tv  spectacular  once 
every  six  months. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Louis  A.  Gerdes,  executive  editor, 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald: 

It  could  be  that  Nixon’s  press  confer¬ 
ences  would  be  more  interesting  and 
enlightening  if  the  White  House  were  to 
select  four  articulate  members  each  time 
to  do  the  questioning.  This  could  avoid 
some  of  the  hopscotching  that  too  often 
leads  to  little  solid  new'  information  or 
understanding. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Sylvan  Meyer,  editor,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Sews: 

(1)  Part  of  Nixon  tv  domination  re- 
.sults  from  holding  press  conference  dur¬ 
ing  prime  tv  time.  Antagonists  would 
complain  less  if  some  conferences  were 
held  in  the  morning  and  this  would  also 
assist  afternoon  newspapers  w’hich  do 
not  get  a  break  on  Nixon  press  confer¬ 
ences. 

(2)  Every'  press  conference  needn’t  be 
a  full  show’  business  production.  The 
President  could  disseminate  information 
as  easily  and  accurately  if  he  occasion¬ 
ally  held  conferences  w'ith  limited  num¬ 
bers  of  reporters,  perhaps  even  w’ith  a 
limited  number  of  media.  He  might  also 
limit  conferences  according  to  reporters 
ordinarily  dealing  with  the  immediate 
subject  matter  thereof,  such  as  State 
Department  reporters  on  international 
matters,  etc. 

(3)  The  President  could  reduce  domi¬ 
nation  of  tv  time  by  limiting  the  ques¬ 
tioners  and  over  a  series  of  conferences 
giving  all  an  opportunity  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  rather  than  feeling  the  obligations 
to  give  all  the  opportunity  at  each  con¬ 
ference. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Arthur  C.  Deck,  executive  editor.  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune: 

Have  no  immediate  suggestions  on 
Presidential  press  conference  other  than 
stepped  up  frequently.  I  sometimes  get 


embarrassed  that  apparently  knowledge¬ 
able  newsmen  sometimes  ask  idiotic 
questions  merely  to  get  exposure  on  the 
tube. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  George  Chaplin,  editor,  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser: 

In  his  campaign  for  Presidency,  Mr. 
Nixon  upheld  “the  legitimate  right  of 
the  people  to  be  informed.”  He  pledged 
an  open  government.  And  yet,  his  latest 
general  White  House  press  conference 
w’as  the  first  since  last  July  and  only  the 
eighteenth  in  his  almost  tw’o  years  in 
office.  If  the  President  were  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  trying  to  manipulate  an 
image  and  more  w'ith  conveying  the  in¬ 
formation  which  the  public  needs  to 
make  intelligent  judgments,  he  first 
would  hold  far  more  general  press  con¬ 
ferences  and  provide  abundant  opportu¬ 
nity  for  follow-up  questions.  Once  those 
essentials  were  met,  augmenting  varia¬ 
tions  could  well  be  considered.  In  all  of 
this,  it  is  not  the  press  which  desen'es 
better.  It  is  the  public  w’hich  the  press 
serves. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Emmett  Dedmon,  editorial  director, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  Sews: 

First  requirement  for  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  is  greater  frequency.  Suggest  a 
minimum  of  one  per  month.  This  would 
permit  more  thorough  follow’-through  in 
questions  and  answers  on  topics  of 
timely  interest. 

Another  suggestion  w’hich  might  help 
provide  in-depth  answ’ers  and  under¬ 
standing  by  the  public  would  be  an  “oc¬ 
casional  issue-oriented”  press  confer¬ 
ence  dealing  w’ith  a  single  subject  such 
as  inflation,  integration,  defense  policy, 
etc. 

Occasional  informal  sessions  w’ith  bu¬ 
reau  chiefs  regularly  at  the  White 
House  w'ould  also  encourage  liaison  and 
more  thorough  staffing  of  the  White 
House  by  newspaper  bureaus. 

Press  conferences  could  also  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  subject  position  papers 
prepared  by  the  White  House  staff  and 
relevant  to  issues  raised  during  the 
press  conference. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  John  H.  Colburn,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  &  Beacon: 

Suggest  Nixon  should  meet  in  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  press  conferences  with 
press.  Television  could  film  and  radio 
tape  but  conference  would  not  be  broad¬ 
cast  live. 

Regular  conferences  could  run  from 
15  to  30  minutes  depending  on  impor¬ 
tance.  Once  conferences  were  scheduled 
on  a  regular  basis  they  would  become 
more  routine  coverage  thus  reducing  at¬ 
tendance  and  the  “show’”  atmosphere 
that  prevailed  December  10th. 

Television  and  radio  w’ould  then  carry 
excerpts  on  regular  new’s  programs  un- 
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less  extraordinary  development.  More 
frequent  conferences  also  would  permit 
press  to  focus  more  sharply  and  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  most  pertinent  subjects. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  .Marton  S.  Hayden,  editor,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News: 

Like  all  newsmen  I  would  like  to  see 
the  President  hold  as  many  news  confer¬ 
ences  as  possible  whether  or  not  they 
are  televised.  Manifestly  the  nation 
profits  from  accurately-reported  state¬ 
ments  of  his  views  and  programs.  But 
just  as  live  tv  coverage  gives  the  whole 
nation  an  opportunity  to  sit  in  on  the 
conference  so  ever  since  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  held  the  first  televised  press  con¬ 
ference  nearly  two  decades  ago  have  we 
had  the  problem  of  newsmen  who  come 
to  dramatize  themselves  and  their  phil¬ 
osophies. 

Perhaps  the  better  question  to  ask  our 
profession  is  what  can  be  done  to  keep 
off  the  cameras  the  needling  public 
i  scolds  there,  not  to  get  information  but 
hopefully  to  embarrass  the  President. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  J.  Edward  Murray,  managing  editor, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic: 

The  main  defect  in  Presidential  press 
conference  is  that  the  President  selects 
and  controls  the  questioners,  usually 
limiting  any  questioner  to  a  single  ques¬ 
tion  with  no  follow-up. 

The  que.stioning,  or  the  major  share 
of  it,  should  be  controlled  by  a  rotating 
l)anel  of  about  six  questioners,  with 
each  one  prepared  to  ask  several  ques¬ 
tions  on  a  single  key  subject,  always 
pressing  the  President  with  additional 
probing  questions  if  the  first  answers 
are  not  responsive. 

Selection  of  the  rotating  panel  of 
(luestioners  probably  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  several  organizations  of 


working  newsmen  and  women  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  including  the  regular  White 
House  press  corps. 

Some  time,  possibly  about  25%  could 
be  used  as  it  is  now  being  used  for 
questions  from  persons  selected  by  the 
President. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Howard  C.  Cleavinger,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle: 

If  the  President  because  of  news  con¬ 
ference  dominates  television,  that’s  rela¬ 
tively  immaterial. 

The  important  thing  is  for  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  have  news  conferences  regular¬ 
ly,  responding  to  a  wide  variety  of 

questions.  He’s  good  at  it.  The  big  re¬ 
sult  should  be  a  better  informed  public 
about  administration  thinking  on  many 
subjects. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  C.  A.  McKnight,  vice  president  of 

ASNE,  and  editor,  Charlotte  (N.  C. 
Observer: 

(1)  Have  them  more  often,  at  least 

twice  a  month.  More  than  any  other 
change,  this  would  add  meaning  to  the 
conference.  When  the  inter\’al  is  too 
long,  there  are  too  many  matters  to 

cover. 

(2)  To  avoid  staginess  and  reduce  the 
President’s  reluctance  to  over-expose 
himself  to  the  tv  audience,  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  the  press  conferences  should  be 
held  away  from  television. 

(3)  The  President  himself  should  per¬ 
mit  a  questioner  to  follow-up  once,  if  he 
wishes,  on  his  question. 

(4)  On  proper  occasions  the  press 
conference  could  be  limited  to  a  single 
subject  for  in-depth  exploration. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Warren  Phillips,  executive  editor. 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

The  press  conferences  would  perform 


more  effectively  their  function  of 
providing  maximum  information  for  the 
public  if  several  formats  were  used. 

The  present  tv  extravaganzas  could  be 
repeated  every  three  months  or  so  to 
give  the  public  a  chance  to  see  and  hear 
their  President  in  action.  But  to  elicit 
more  information  and  more  insight  into 
the  President’s  thinking,  there  should  be 
more  frequent  news  conferences  of  the 
type  held  in  earlier  days — no  direct  quo¬ 
tation  and,  of  course,  no  broadcasting. 
These  ground  rules,  by  themselves, 
might  reduce  the  crowd  at  Presidential 
news  conferences  and  make  them  more 
productive. 

A  third  format  that  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  much  more  frequent  basis, 
perhaps  weekly,  is  a  presidential  news 
conference  for  the  small  group  of  report¬ 
ers  regularly  assigned  to  cover  the 
White  House.  These  sessions  should  not 
be  broadcast,  they  should  not  be  subject 
to  direct  quotation  without  permission — 
and  the  news  they  generate  should  be 
made  available  to  all  reporters  on  a 
pool  basis.  Such  news  conferences  with 
a  small,  well-informed  group  of  report¬ 
ers  would  allow  more  follow-up  ques¬ 
tioning  and  probing  and  go  far  to 
restore  the  benefits  to  the  public  of  the 
original  Presidential  news  conference 
concept. 

★  ★  ★ 

•  Robert  Taylor,  publisher,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin: 

The  President  must  determine  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  press  conferences  and  guard 
against  a  possible  public  booboo  on  tv. 
The  present  set  up  might  delete  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  press  questioners  and  encourage 
more  self  discipline  and  pooling.  The 
President  should  meet  every  four  to  six 
weeks  with  smaller  groups,  possibly 
print  media  only,  with  limited  topics 
defined  in  advance  and  more  in-depth 
and  drawn  out  discussion. 


Newsprint  increase  deferred  by  Kimberly-Clark 


Because  some  newsprint 
users  are  still  being  offered  old 
tonnage  prices  by  other  pro¬ 
ducers  who  recently  have  an¬ 
nounced  increases,  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.  said  this  week  it 
will  defer  until  April  1  a  previ- 
:  ously  announced  $7-a-ton  in¬ 
crease. 

The  boost  was  on  newsprint 
produced  at  Kimberly-Clark’s 
Coosa  River,  Ala.,  plant,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
the  company  at  Neenah,  Wis. 

Originally  the  price  increase 
was  scheduled  to  take  effect 
January  1.  Richard  J.  Appert, 
vicepresident  of  the  Pulp  and 
Forest  Products  Group  of  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark,  gave  the  reason 
for  change. 

In  November,  the  company 
said  it  would  raise  newsprint 
prices  to  $1.58  a  ton  for  custom¬ 
ers  in  16  Southern  states  and 
$159  a  ton  elsewhere.  Appert 
said  the  company’s  move  would 
ensure  that  all  the  firm’s  cus¬ 
tomers  in  each  of  these  two 
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areas  will  pay  the  same  price 
at  the  same  time. 

Though  most  major  news¬ 
print  producers  said  they  were 
still  planning  on  a  January  1 
increase,  Boise  Cascade  Corp. 
and  Great  Northern  Nekoosa 
Corp.,  said  they  were  studying 
the  situation  in  light  of  the 
Kimberly-Clark  move. 

Southland  defers 

Perkins-Goodland  Co.,  sales 
agent  for  Southland  Paper 
Mills,  Inc.,  advised  their  cus¬ 
tomers  last  week  that  a  previ¬ 
ous  announcement  of  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
of  $7  per  ton  effective  January 
1  would  be  deferred  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  1. 

The  increase  will  be  effective 
on  all  shipments  made  from 
their  mills  on  and  after  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  Perkins-Goodland  pointed 
out. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  said  on 
September  30  that  cracks  were 
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appearing  in  the  solid  wall  of 
$10  per  ton  price  increases. 
This  week,  ANPA  said  these 
cracks  have  become  a  chasm  in 
the  past  10  days  as  manufac¬ 
turers  notified  their  customers 
that  no  increases  in  price  will 
be  made  on  January  1. 

ANPA  learned  that  Kimber¬ 
ly-Clark’s  Coosa  River  News¬ 
print  Division  considered  the 
situation  “a  highly  fluid  and 
competitive  market  climate,” 
which  made  it  essential  to 
“function  in  a  decisive  manner 
and  give  equal  consideration  to 
all  of  our  customers.  The  alter¬ 
native  to  this  would  be  discrim¬ 
ination  and  inequity.” 

Publishers  confused 

The  extensive  overlapping  of 
market  areas  of  many  manu¬ 
facturers  leads  to  publisher 
confusion  over  both  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  and  amount  of  any 
price  increase  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cific  areas  affected. 

An  increase  in  Canadian 


newsprint  production  in  1971 
will  do  little  more  than  recover 
the  approximately  2  per  cent 
volume  decline  of  1970,  T.  J. 
Bell,  president  of  Abitibi  Paper 
Co.  Ltd.  of  Toronto,  said. 

Bell  based  the  estimate  on  an 
anticipated  increase  of  U.  S. 
newsprint  consumption  to  about 
9.8  million  tons  in  1971  from 
9.5  million  this  year. 

Since  Canadian  newsprint 
producers  “apparently  are 
going  to  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  $8-a-ton  price  increase, 
effective  Jan.  1,  you  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  industry  is  going 
to  have  to  keep  an  open  mind 
on  pricing  in  1971. 

“We  cannot  afford  to  let  cost 
increases  get  as  far  ahead  of 
price  increases  as  we  have  in 
the  past.  However,  in  a  world- 
competitive  market  our  task 
will  not  be  easy.” 

Bell  said  the  Canadian  forest 
products  industry  generally 
will  have  a  better  year  in  1971 
than  in  1970. 
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Cincinnati  Enquirer  suit 


Howard  takes  stand 
to  defend  disposal 


debt  assumed  under  those  offers 
would  have  to  be  assumed  by 
Scripps,  Howard  answered : 

“That’s  right.” 

“Where,”  Harris  continued, 
“if  The  Enquirer  did  not  sur- 


Eiiquirer  earnings 
total  $2,084,438 

The  Civcinmiti  (O.)  Enquire! 
had  net  earnings  of  $2,084,4:18 


vive  or  was  unable  to  repay  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 

debt,  it  was  you  who  would  not  tem^r,  1970,  or  $2.50  a  share. 


get  paid?” 

“That’s  right,”  Howard  an 
swered  again. 


This  compares  with  consoli¬ 
dated  net  earnings  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  of  $2,057,095  for 


“And,”  pursued  Harris,  “un-  $--48  ])er  share  after  an  e.\- 
der  the  current  transaction,  if  traordinar>'  charge.  The  earn- 


Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of  time.  I  think  this  was  for  22  Enquirer  does  not  survive  ings  for  fiscal  1969,  before  ex- 

E.  W.  Scripps  Co.,  indicated  in  years.”  you  would  still  have  received  traordinar>' charge  were  $2,314,- 

trial  testimony  recently  three  The  consent  decree,  which  all  of  your  money  after  the  861^  or  $2.79  a  share, 

principal  considerations  he  had  bound  both  parties  to  a  court  transaction?”  h  rancis  L.  Dale,  president 


in  the  disposal  of  stock  owned  order,  provided  in  part  that  the  “That’s  right,”  again  was  the  and  publisher  of  the  Enciuirer, 


by  his  company  and  related  in-  Justice  Department  was  to  ap-  reply.  said:  “All  things  considered  it 

terests  in  the  Cincinnati  prove  the  purchase  and  pur-  it  was  in  cross-examination  has  been  a  good  year  for  us.” 

Enquirer,  Inc.  chaser  and  that  the  sale  of  the  by  attorney  Gene  I.  Mesh,  who  - 

One  was  concern  that  Scripps  stock  must  result  in  the  fijej  a  fourth  minority  share-  .  f  «  .•+..«• 

Scripps  would  end  up  financing  continuation  of  The  Enquirer  holder’s  suit  to  block  the  pro- 

the  purchase  of  the  stock  in  as  a  strong  and  viable  corpora-  po.sed  purchase,  that  Howard  rf  th . 

early  purchase  proposals  made  tion  continuing  to  publish  a  related  conversations  he  had  .  ji,, "  Viq^vT'ii  v’  cn  f* 


by  The  Enquirer,  itself.  uaily  and  Sunday  n 

.\nother  was  a  fear  that  The  the  Cincinnati  area. 

Emiuirer  might  fall  into  hands  .  ,  . ,  ■  • . 

„  -ii  i  ( .onsideranu*  tioulil 

of  persons  without  newspaper 

background  who  would  lack  a  Referring  to  both 


tion  continuing  to  publish  a  related  conversations  he  had  Pending  disposition  ^  of  the 
dails-  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  al.out  possible  purchasers  of 


the  Scripps  intere.st  with  Fran-  ^  ^  a. 

.  T  1  •  1  1  \  Enquirer  to  do  nothing  further 

CIS  L.  Da  e,  president  and  pub-  ^  ^ 


background  who  would  lack  a  Referring  to  both  those  terms  “We  were  both,  I  believe,  as 
feeling  for  public  interest  and  in  his  testimony,  Howard  said  experienced  publishers  and 
the  community.  he  had  “considerable  doubt  that  newspapermen,  concerned  that 


1-1  ■  m.’  •  to  consummate  any  agreement 

lisher  of  The  Enquirer.  .  ,  . 

“We  were  both  I  believe  as  purchase  the  Scripps- 

,  Howard  interest  until  further 


order  of  the  court. 

The  trial  began  November 


And  the  third  was  to  get  the  Justice  Department  would  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  but  was  rece.ssed  for  almost 
.hat  he  called  cash  on  the  approve  anythmg  that  extended  people  who  do  not  by  tradition  ^  plaintiffs  to 

barrelhead”  with  “no  strings  over  a  period  of  22  years.”  or  history  have  any  feeling  of  nH/litinnnl  informHtion 

attached.” 


difcii  u  oi  \  ^i».  n-  •  V  i.  ‘f  1-  f  obtain  additional  information. 

He  also  verified  that  he  had  public  interest  or  feeling  for 


Howard,  who  came  to  Cincin-  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  the  community  in  which  they 
ati  from  his  New  York  office,  October,  1969,  purchase  propos-  serve.” 


was  the  only  witness  in  the  als  were  unacceptable  because  Harris  filed  a  minority  .Stock  pnrdiuM- 

12th  day  of  the  trial  of  three  they  would  impose  a  heavy  debt  shareholder’s  suit  in  behalf  of  w,  .  i  -r  .  i  i 

suits  filed  by  minority  share-  burden  that  might  endanger  his  father,  Albert  Harris.  Earlier,  the  possibility  had 

holders  in  The  Enquirer.  The  the  continuing  “strength  and  Judge  David  S.  Porter,  who  is  brought  out  in  court  that 

suits,  in  U.  S.  District  Court,  viability”  of  The  Enquirer.  presiding  over  the  trial  without  ^ Emiuirer,  Inc. 

seek  to  block  a  sales  agreement  Asked  by  Harris  whether  he  a  jury,  consolidated  the  Harris  ®  owns  in 

The  Enquirer  has  with  the  had  expressed  the  same  concern  suit  for  trial  purposes  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds  Inc.  to  help 
Scripps  interest  to  purchase  over  his  acceptance  last  Sep-  .suits  filed  by  attorney  Jerome  I’^y  *'O0  loan  it  would  incur  in 
Scripjis’  69%  stock  interest,  tember  of  an  Enquirer  all-cash  Goldman  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Jean  agreement  to  purchase  stock 

(E&P,  December  5).  purchase  proposal  that  would  Whitehou.se  Ramey  and  attor-  i 


.Slock  piircliUM- 


his  father,  Albert  Harris.  Earlier,  the  possibility  had 
Judge  David  S.  Porter,  who  is  brought  out  in  court  that 

presiding  over  the  trial  without  Cincinnati  Enquiiei,  Inc. 


(E&P,  December  5). 


(hic  of  defendant 


result,  in  part,  in  a  debt  burden  ney  Arnold  Morelli  in  behalf  of  Morelli,  attorney  for 

of  $10.5  million  at  12%  interest  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Angiolina  plaintiffs,  was  ham- 


The  Scripps  president  was  and  an  additional  $6  million  Morelli. 


called  on  cross-examination  by  through  the  issuance  of  pre- 
the  plaintiffs  becau.se  he  is  one  fei’i’^d  stock,  Howard  .said: 
of  the  defendants  in  all  three  that  I  am  aware  of.” 


.Suit  coiiMtIidulcd 


The  suit  filed  b\"  Mesh  in  be- 


The  total  proposed  purchase  half  of  Mrs.  Cecil  F.  Schoen, 


Questioned  by  Irving  Harris,  pi'ice  in  the  September  agree-  al.so  known  as  Mrs.  Cecile  F. 
attorney  for  one  of  the  aient  was  $17.5  million.  Schoen,  was  not  consolidated 
plaintiffs,  about  a  consent  de-  Howard  said  the  Scripps  inter-  with  the  three  others  but  is 
cree  signed  on  the  eve  of  trial  paid  approximately  $6  mil-  being  tried  simultaneously  with 

of  a  .suit  filed  by  the  U.  S.  /oi"  'ts  interest  in  The  the  three. 

Department  of  Justice  to  force  Enquirer,  which  it  acquired  All  four  suits,  except  one, 
Scripps  to  div'est  itself  of  its  mostly  in  1956.  named  as  defendants  How'ard 


mering  away  at  a  recent  trial 
session  on  the  Enquirer’s  abili¬ 
ty  to  pay  out  of  its  earnings 
both  debt  obligations  involved 
in  the  proposed  purchase  and 
dividends  to  common  sharehold- 


entire  equity  interest  in  The  Asked  what  factors  the  board  and  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.;  the 


En(|uirer,  Howard  said  The  E.  W.  Scripps  considered  in  Scripp.s-Howard  Investment 


!’u  Tu  He  was  questioning  Henry 

th  the  three  others  but  ,s  ^  ^ 

mg  tried  simultaneously  with 

secretary  of  the 

V.  i  Emiuirer  and  a  partner  in  the 

All  four  suits  except  one  ^ 

named  as  .^efendants  Howard  Enquirer’s  general  coun- 

id  the  E.  M .  Scripps  Co.;  the 
:ripps-Howard  Investment  " 


Enquirer  first  made  offers  to  accepting  the  Septemlier  En-  Co.;  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  i,-  int**irnirMfnr  “tiini 

purchase  the  Scripps  interest  Quirer  offer,  Howard  said:  Inc.,  and  all  directors  of  The  .7  limito/i’ m  tVi*. 

in  October,  1!»69,  before  the  “I  would  say  the  all-cash  Enquirer  except  William  L.  .  .  ,  ..  „  to  nav  the 

final  court  entry  of  the  consent  feature  was  one  of  its  attrac-  Mc(jrath.  Named  earlier  as  a 

decree.  He  .said  the  offers  were  tions  and  tied  right  in  with  defendant  in  the  Ramey  suit,  ..-a  *!,„*  thcr**  wi<  no 

declined  on  the  basis  of  an  an-  that  .  .  .  we  w'ould  be  through  but  later  excused,  was  ...v...  iu„„  bo 

oU.cic  i...  oncp  and  fm- nil  wJtVi  V _ _  ‘eason  \\n>  tne>  wouiunt  ne 


in  October,  1969,  before  the  would  say  the  all-cash  Enquirer  except  William  L. 

final  court  entry  of  the  consent  feature  was  one  of  its  attrac-  Mc(jrath.  Named  earlier  as  a 
decree.  He  said  the  offers  were  tions  and  tied  right  in  with  defendant  in  the  Ramey  suit, 
declined  on  the  basis  of  an  an-  that  .  .  .  we  ■would  be  through  but  later  excused,  was 


alysis  made  for  Scripps  by  “ex-  once  and  for  all  with  this  prob-  Enquii'er  Editor  Brady  Black, 


lem,  this  situation  that  had  an  Enijuirer  vice  president  and 


There  were  four  Enquirer  f‘oen  plaguing  us  for  .several  director. 


offers,  Howard  said,  adding  years, 
that  three  of  them  involved  the 
i.ssuance  of  15-to  17-year  deben¬ 
tures.  Whi 


The  proposed  purchase  plan 


available  to  pay  the  loan,  Hob¬ 
son  mentioned  the  193  shares  of 
stock  the  Enquirer  owns  in  the 


<Jue^liu■ls  conlinu<' 


was  overwhelmingly  appi'oved 
in  voting  at  a  special  meeting 


“So,”  countered  Morelli, 
you’re  going  to  sell  Reds  stock 


tures.  When  Harris  asked  him  if  it  of  Enquirer  shareholders  last  loan*”’ 

“In  laymen’s  terms,”  he  said,  was  not  true  that  his  w’orry  October  23.  Three  days  later,  “That  would  be  one  of  the 
“we  felt  we  were  going  to  be  about  the  continuing  viability  the  Justice  Department  filed  a  possibilities  ”  answered  Hob¬ 
financing  the  purchase  of  our  of  The  Enquirer  in  the  Octo-  statement  in  court  saving  it  did 

own  st(K-k  over  a  long  period  of  her,  1969,  offers  was  that  the  not  object  to  the  plan  of  dives-  (C  ontinned  on  page  14) 
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Publishers  protest 
Senate  media  report 


E’ublishers  and  broadcasters 
bad  praise  in  general  for  the 
report  of  the  Canadian  Senate 
committee  on  the  mass  media 
but  balked  at  some  criticisms 
that  touched  them  individually. 

Reaction  among  publishers  to 
the  committee’s  call  for  a  press 
council  (E&P,  Dec.  12)  was 
largely  lukewarm  or  outright 
opposed.  The  report  said  a 
watchdog  council,  to  promote 
higher  standards  of  journal¬ 
ism,  should  be  formed  by  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  reporters, 
without  government  participa¬ 
tion. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Canadian 
Association  of  Broadcasters 
and  the  Radio-Television  News 
Directors  Association  of  Cana¬ 
da  defended  the  quality  of  their 
members’  news  reporting. 

The  Saint  John  Tele</ni}>h- 
Jounml  carried  on  its  front 
page  a  statement  signed  by 
publisher  Ralph  Costello,  say¬ 
ing  the  committee’s  report  con¬ 
tains  false  statements  about  the 
Telegraph-Journal  and  the 
evening  Tima^-fUohc,  which  he 
also  publishes. 

The  report  calls  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  “journalis¬ 
tic  disaster  areas.” 

Costello  says;  “It  is  a  dis¬ 
graceful,  unfounded  accusation 
.  .  .  and  the  saddest  thing  about 
it  is  that  the  whole  report, 
which  can  be  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  press  and  to  the 
nation,  could  be  questioned  be¬ 
cause  of  these  childish  smears 
and  defamatory  nonsense  about 
New  Brunswick. 

“But  should  it  be  judged  on 
the  basis  of  the  shoddy  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  the  press  of  the 
maritime  provinces?  My  an¬ 
swer  is  no.”  The  Halifax 
('hronical-Herald,  which  with 
the  Halifax  Mail-Star  is  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  “uncaring,  lazy 
journalism,”  says  in  an  editori¬ 
al  the  report  contains  “a  harsh, 
unfair,  unsubstantiated  and  of¬ 
ten  vicious  attack”  on  the  two 
newspapers. 

Kiieoiiragiiig  ^igll^ 

P’red  Auger,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  and 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver 
Province,  said  it  is  encouraging 
“to  see  the  committee  telling 
our  readers  that  newspapers 
have  generally  improved  in  the 
last  five  years  and  remain  the 
least-dispensable  medium  over 
the  long  term.”  But  he  added: 

“The  committee  shows  some 
confusion  about  the  role  of  the 
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Canadian  Daily  Newspaper- 
Publishers’  Association  when  it 
says  the  CDNPA  exists  only  to 
promote  the  sale  of  advei-tising 
and  has  no  interest  in  estab¬ 
lishing  professional  standards 
or  training  the  people  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  products  they  sell  .  . . 

“Talk  of  placing  pi-ofit  ahead 
of  product  is,  to  say  the  least, 
imprecise.  Without  some  profit 
thei-e  will  be  no  product  and  all 
Canadians  will  be  the  worse  off 
for  that.” 

Auger’s  statement  promised 
a  detailed  study  of  the  i-eport. 
It  did  not  mention  the  sugge.s- 
tion  that  the  CDNPA  and 
Canadian  Managing  Editors 
Confei-ence  consider  a  press 
council  at  their  next  meetings. 

R.  S.  Malone,  president  of 
FP  publications  Ltd.,  described 
as  “quite  unnecessary”  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  a  press  coun¬ 
cil  and  a  federal  board  to  re¬ 
view  future  mergers  or  pur¬ 
chases. 

“They  could,  in  fact,  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  public  interest.” 
His  eight  FP  dailies  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  report  as  “from 
competent  to  excellent.” 

St.  Clair  Balfour,  president 
of  Southam  Press  Ltd.,  which 
owns  10  Canadian  newspapers 
and  has  interests  in  three  oth¬ 
ers,  said  he  favors  a  press 
council  and  that  his  company 
would  join  it  if  one  were  estab¬ 
lished. 

But  Mr.  Balfour  said  he 
thought  an  ownership  review 
board  would  only  duplicate  the 
work  of  amendments  to  the 
Combines  Act.  James  Cooper, 
chairman  of  the  Commonwealth 
Press  Union  and  publisher  of 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
said  the  British  experience 
with  a  press  council  has  been 
that  the  good  newspapers  are 
.still  good  “and  the  bad  newspa- 
I)ers  are  dreadful.” 

Bussell  Hon"l  jt»in 

John  Bassett,  publisher  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  said  of 
the  proposed  council:  “I 

wouldn’t  join  it  and  I  wouldn’t 
pay  any  attention  to  anything 
it  had  to  say  about  my  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Cooper  said  an  ownership  re¬ 
view  board  might  help  confront 
the  dangers  of  concentration  of 
ownership.  Bassett  said  the 
committee  failed  totally  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  concentra¬ 
tion. 

W.  D.  MacGregor,  president 
of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Broadcasters: 
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The  report  calls  the  CAB 
“neanderthal”  and  said  most 
private  broadcasters  have  been 
content  to  “sit  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe  and  suck,”  letting  net- 
woi-ks  fill  their  prime-time  slots 
with  imported  programs. 

Mr.  MacGregor  said  the  com¬ 
mittee  appeared  to  be  basing 
its  judgment  on  “second-band 
information”  from  a  hearing  of 
the  Canadian  Radio-Television 
Commission  early  this  year 
when  the  CAB  appeared  to  op¬ 
pose  proposals — now  regula¬ 
tions — aimed  at  increasing 
Canadian  content  on  radio  and 
television. 

Don  Johnston,  president  of 
the  Radio-Television  News  Di¬ 
rectors  Association  and  news 
director  of  Hamilton  radio  sta¬ 
tion  CHML,  described  tbe  re¬ 
port  as  a  worthwhile  document 
but  said  broadcasters  do  not 
consider  news  a  sideline  to  en¬ 
tertainment  and  do  not  depend 


on  newspapers  and  newspaper 
wire  sei-vices  for  their  news 
coverage. 

The  committee  says  most 
news-gathering  for  radio  and 
tv  is  done  by  Broadcast  News, 
a  subsidiary  of  The  Canadian 
Press. 

In  Winnipeg,  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  magazine 
Canadian  Dimension  said  the 
proposal  for  a  $2  million  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  to  assist 
Canadian  publishing  ventures 
“is  an  excellent  suggestion.” 
The  report  calls  Canadian  Di¬ 
mension  “probably  the  most  au¬ 
thoritative  and  thoughtful”  of 
the  pi’omising  new  publications 
it  says  Canada  needs.  Cy  Gon- 
ick.  New  Democratic  Party 
member  of  the  Manitoba  Legis¬ 
lature,  who  founded  the  maga¬ 
zine  six  years  ago,  said  publica¬ 
tions  such  as  his  cannot  depend 
solely  on  advertising  revenue. 


Strike  eoiitinues 
at  Windsor  Star 

The  sit-in  by  members  of 
three  craft  unions  continues  to 
prevent  the  Windsor  (Ont. ) 
Star  from  publishing.  The 
newspaper  shut  down  on  De¬ 
cember  2  (E&P,  December  12). 

A  statement  from  publisher 
Mark  Farrell  said  the  paper 
had  begun  a  1.5-minute  news 
telecast  on  Chatham  Cable  TV 
Ltd.  on  Monday,  December  14. 
The  telecast  follows  one  started 
on  Deceml)er  10  in  Sarnia  over 
Huron  Cable  TV  Ltd.  Both  pro¬ 
grams  are  prepared  by  the 
Star’s  western  Ontario  repor¬ 
ters. 

The  newspaper  began  a 
30-minute  news  telecast  on  De¬ 
cember  16  over  Detroit’s  Edu¬ 
cational  TV  Network,  featuring 
Star  reporters  and  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Ottawa  and  Toronto. 
The  program  may  be  continued 
after  the  strike  is  over. 

Farrell  said  the  company  has 
offered  an  across-the-board  $10 
a  week  increase  to  bring  sala¬ 
ries  for  compositors,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  pressmen  to  $206.50 
from  the  piesent  weekly  wage 
of  $166.50  by  March  1,  1972. 

The  union  has  a.sked  $223  a 
week  for  the  groups.  The  news- 
l)aper  refuses  to  negotiate  a  set¬ 
tlement  until  the  sit-in  employ¬ 
ees  leave  the  building. 


Guild  turned  down 

Employes  of  the  New  London 
(Conn.)  Day,  afternoon  daily, 
have  voted,  by  a  2-1  margin,  to 
turn  down  the  Newspaper  Guild 
as  a  bargaining  agent. 


Supreme  Court 
asked  to  review 
N.Y.  Times  case 

The  Department  of  Justice 
has  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide  whether  a  newspaper 
reporter  who  has  published 
articles  alwut  an  organization 
can,  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  properly  refuse  to  appear 
before  a  grand  jury  investigat¬ 
ing  possible  crimes  by  members 
of  that  organization  who  have 
been  ((uoted  in  the  published 
articles. 

.A  petition  for  certiorari  filed 
in  the  case  of  Earl  Caldwell, 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times,  asked  the  court  to  over¬ 
rule  a  Ninth  Circuit  Federal 
District  Court  convection  of 
Caldwell  for  contempt. 

Caldwell  had  refused  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  a  grand  jury  for 
questioning  about  articles  he 
had  written  about  activities  of 
the  Black  Panthers.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  his  constitutional 
rights  protected  him  from 
grand  jury  interrogation  “con¬ 
cerning  any  confidential  inter¬ 
views  or  information  which  he 
had  obtained  exclusiv^ely  by 
confidential  inteiwiews.” 

The  Justice  Department  said 
in  its  brief  that  the  Appeals 
Court  decision  raises  the  nar¬ 
row  question  of  “whether  the 
First  .Amendment  giv'es  a  re¬ 
porter  an  absolute  right  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  appear  before  a  grand 
jury  to  answer  any  questions 
“unless  the  government  first 
shows  a  compelling  need  for 
the  infonnation.  This  is  the 
chief  issue  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide. 
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Disposal  suit 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


ferred  stock  will  not  prevent 
payment  of  common  share  divi¬ 
dends  through  the  entire  period 
of  the  loan,  which  is  over  a 
16-year  span.” 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


son,  adding  that  “there  are  ex¬ 
isting  assets  on  the  balance 
sheet  that  are  not  needed  in  the 
business.” 

“What  assets?”  shot  back 
Morelli. 

“There  is  the  stock  in  the 
Reds  and  stock  in  the  Cincinna¬ 
ti  Bengals,”  said  Hobson,  ad¬ 
ding  that  the  total  of  the  two 
investments  is  approximately 
$600,000. 

Francis  L.  Dale,  president 
and  nublisher  of  the  Enquirer 
and  president  of  the  Reds,  was 
asked  after  court  recessed  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  stock 
the  newspaper  owns  in  the 
Reds. 

“The  Enquirer  investment  at 
this  time  is  something  in  the 
order  of  $450,000,”  Dale  said, 
adding  that  the  investment  rep¬ 
resents  193  shares  or  19.3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  1000  shares  issued 
by  the  Reds. 

Some  shares  of  Reds  stock, 
were  traded  recently  for  $9,000 
a  share.  He  went  on  to  point 
out  that  three  years  ago  the 
National  League  sold  brand- 
new  franchises  for  $10  million 
each.  The  establishment  of  a 
new  stadium  and  a  champion¬ 
ship  team  in  Cincinnati,  Dale 
said,  would  indicate  that  the 
ball  club  is  worth  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  from  $10 
million  to  $14  million. 

“A  bankrupt  club  in  Seattle,” 
Dale  said,  “was  sold  to  Milwau¬ 
kee  for  $10.8  million  last  year.” 

At  the  session,  Morelli  kept 
returning  to  questioning  of 
Hobson  about  restrictions  con¬ 
nected  with  a  loan  agreement 
the  Enquirer  has  with  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Co.  for 
$10.5  million  and  restrictions 
connected  with  $6  million  worth 
of  preferred  stock  that  would 
be  issued  to  help  pay  for  the 
Scripps  interest. 

He  referred  to  a  statement 
on  dividend  policy  contained  in 
the  proxy  statement  that  says 
the  Enquirer  has  paid  divi¬ 
dends  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$1.50  per  common  share  for  the 
last  five  years  and  that  common 
share  dividend  restrictions  also 
spelled  out  in  the  proxy  state¬ 
ment  “would  not  prevent  the 
payment,  during  the  year  ended 
September  30,  1971  of  common 
share  dividends  at  the  $1.50  per 
share  rate.” 

“We  could  have  put  that  in 
for  the  years  from  1971  to  and 
up  to  the  year  2000,”  said  Hob¬ 
son.  He  then  testified,  as  he  did 
in  repetition  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  questioning: 

“The  restrictions  on  the  loan 
agreement  and  on  the  pre- 


New  York  Times 
makes  stock  offer 
to  5,000  employes 

A  1970  offering  of  the  New 
York  Times’  employe  stock  pur¬ 
chase  plan  was  authorized  by 
the  board  of  directors  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting. 

The  terms  and  conditions  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  1969 
offering.  Eligible  employes  can 
buy  Times  Class  A  common 
stock  through  payroll  deduc¬ 
tions  at  85  percent  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  that  prevails  on  the 
commencement  of  termination 
date,  whichever  is  lower. 

Commencement  date  of  the 
offering  was  October  30,  1970 
and  the  termination  date  is  De¬ 
cember  31,  1971.  The  market 
price  on  October  30,  1970  was 
$19.69.  The  plan’s  participants 
will  acquire  the  stock  at  $16.73 
unless  the  price  on  December 
31,  1971  is  lower. 

The  2,744  men  and  women 
who  participated  in  the  first 
employe  stock  purchase,  which 
ended  on  December  31,  1969, 
paid  $37.70  a  share. 

The  new  offering  was  mailed 
to  the  homes  of  5,000  eligible 
employes. 

• 

Royster  to  retire 
next  month  from  WSJ 

Vermont  Royster,  a  reporter 
and  writer  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  for  35  years  and  the 
paper’s  editor  for  the  last  12 
years,  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment,  effective  in  mid-January. 

At  the  same  time  he  will  also 
retire  as  senior  vicepresident  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc., 
the  parent  company. 

Royster  will  continue  to 
write  for  the  paper  and  will 
remain  a  director  of  Dow 
Jones.  For  a  transitional  period 
he  will  also  continue  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  company’s  manage¬ 
ment  committee. 

In  a  letter  to  William  F. 
Kerby,  president  of  the  compa¬ 
ny,  Royster,  56,  said  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  day-to-day  responsi¬ 
bilities  was  for  personal  rea¬ 
sons.  He  has  been  hospitalized 
several  times  recently. 


Boost  in  price 

The  afternoon  Haverhill 
(Mass.)  Gazette  has  boosted  its 
price  per  copy  from  10  to  15 
cents  and  home  delivery  weekly 
rates  from  60  to  90  cents. 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Dec.  9  Dec.  16 

Berkey  Photo  .  7  7% 

Boise  Cescede  .  43%  42% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg  .  27V]  29 

Cowles  Communications  .  7  7*/; 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  2^/2  30% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  25%  27 

Dayco  Corp  .  IBye  17% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  72%  73*/] 

Eltra  Corp  .  26%  26'/i 

Fairchild  Camera  .  2^/4  23% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  7%  8 

Gannett  Co .  30%  32V2 

Georgia  Pacific  .  S2%  52% 

Great  Northern  NeKoosa .  40%  42 

Harris  Intertype  .  52  55Vj 

Inmont  .  9Vi  V/% 

International  Paper  .  34%  35% 

Kimberly  Clark  .  .  .  29  30% 

Knight  Newspapers  .  41%  41V4 

North  American  Rockwell  _  IB'/i  19 

Republic  Corp  .  10%  B'/t 

Richardson  Co  .  13%  13 

Singer  .  62Vi  62% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  31'/:  33% 

Times  Inc  .  41  42% 

Times  Mirror  .  36%  36V2 

White  Consolidated .  12%  12 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Dec.  9  Dec.  16 

Domtar  .  I4*/|  14 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .  9Vi  9% 

Lee  Enterprises  .  17'/*  I7'/| 

Media  General  .  31 V2  32V2 

Milgo  Electronics  .  —  25'/2 

New  York  Times  .  20  22% 

Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  3%  3Vt 

Southwest  Forest  Ind  .  16%  14% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  .  14%  IS'/: 

Wood  Industries  .  61  62V4 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  .  27  28 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  —  25 

Cincinnati  Enguirer  .  22  22% 

Com  Corp  .  7%  7% 

Compugraphic  Corp .  14%  l2'/2 

Compuscan  .  6%  5 

Datascan  .  4%  4% 

Dow  Jones  .  38%  39 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  2IV4  l7'/2 

Federated  Publications .  30*%  30% 

Grey  Advertising  .  9  8% 

Hurletron  .  2’%  2% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  23%  23 

Photon  .  7Vi  7*% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  .  9  9 

Bidder  Pubs  .  I6*%  I6'% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Dec.  9  Dec.  16 

Abitibi  .  7%  V/i 

B.  C.  Forest  .  25'%  25Vt 

Great  Lakes  Paper .  17'%  IB'A 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  26'%  26% 

Southam  Press  .  54  55'% 

Thomson  Newspapers .  19%  20*% 


Ad  tax  defeated 
in  Missouri 

A  proposal  to  place  a  three 
percent  tax  on  the  sale  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newsprint  in  Mis¬ 
souri  has  been  voted  down  by 
the  state  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

The  bill  provided  that  the  tax 
would  be  imposed  on  “all  sel¬ 
lers  of  all  advertising  services 
and  advertising  in  or  through 
any  media  whatsoever  . . .” 

There  was  also  a  provision  in 
the  bill  which  called  for  a 
newsprint  tax,  and  this  also 
was  deleted  from  the  revenue¬ 
raising  measure. 

Testimony  in  opposition  to 
the  tax  was  offered  during 
hearings  of  the  Ways  &  Means 
Committee  by  spokesman  for 
the  advertising  club  and  ad 
agency  interests  and  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  newspapers, 
broadcast  and  outdoor  media. 


Ex'SanBernardino 
publisher  sues 
Times-Mirror  Co. 

A  $4.5  million  suit  charging 
the  Lo8  Angeles  Times  Mirror 
was  unjustly  enriched  from  the 
court-ordered  sale  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun  Co.  to  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc.  has  been  filed  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  courts  by  James  A. 
Guthrie,  former  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram 
publisher;  his  mother,  Grace 
and  John  B.  Lonergan,  attorney 
and  former  stockholder. 

The  suit  also  named  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  a  name  once 
applied  to  the  company  publish¬ 
ing  the  San  Bernardino  Morning 
Sun  and  Evening  Telegram,  and 
two  former  Sun  stockholders, 
Robert  Harbison  and  Joseph 
Blacharski,  accountant. 

The  individuals  are  excluded 
from  the  enrichment  charge  and 
there  is  no  request  for  any 
judgment  against  them  nor 
does  the  suit  imply  any  cause 
for  action  against  Harbison  .and 
Blacharski. 

Guthrie,  his  mother,  and 
Lonergan,  his  brother-in-law, 
are  acting  as  trustees  of  the 
Guthrie  family  trusts.  They 
claim  the  difference  in  the 
amount  the  Times  Mirror  paid 
for  the  trusts’  holdings  and  the 
price  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
the  stock  on  the  ground  the 
Federal  Court  held  the  TM  pur¬ 
chased  to  be  contrary  to  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

The  precedent-setting  action 
says  the  Sun’s  sale  of  the  com¬ 
pany  which  owns  and  operates 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  other 
newspapers  and  various  pub¬ 
lishing  communications  com¬ 
panies  are  illegal  as  evidenced 
by  a  judge’s  ruling. 

For  that  reason,  any  profit 
should  revert  to  the  original 
owners,  it  is  contended  in  a 
24  page  suit  filed  in  California 
Superior  Court  at  San  Ber¬ 
nardino. 

The  monetary  claim  appar¬ 
ently  is  based  on  the  difference 
between  the  $15  million  cost  to 
TM  and  $17.7  million  paid  by 
Gannett  plus  intervening  profits 
and  also  some  $1.8  million  in 
property  declared  retained  by 
TM.  No  reply  has  been  filed. 

Times  Mirror  purchased  the 
newspapers  published  in  San 
'  Bernardino  County,  just  east  of 
Los  Angeles,  in  1964.  The  trans¬ 
action  was  challenged  by  the 
'  Department  of  Justice  in  March, 
1965  and  the  divestiture  was 
I  ordered  October,  1967,  on  the 

•  grounds  the  TM  had  violated 
I  section  seven  of  the  Clayton 

•  Act.  The  court  decision  was  up- 
,  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 

April,  1968. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

DYNAMIC  WOMAN  EDITOR 


people  to  feel  they  were  there,  “This  is  going  to  be  the  best 
and  she  succeeded.  back-to-school  edition  we’ve 

Her  views  on  Women’s  Lib  ever  run,”  she  will  glow, 
are  well  known  locally  and  Her  staff  will  see  her 
many  a  male  visitor  gets  locked  through  the  extra  pages  be- 
into  battle.  cause  they  have  confidence  in 


By  Barbara  Fary 

There  aren’t  many  women 
who  can  simultaneously  edit  a 
weekly  newspaper  (circulation 
13,000),  write  a  social  column, 
write  a  news  column,  write  a 
syndicated  personal  column  be 
a  loving  wife  and  raise  six  kids 
all  at  the  same  zany  time  and 
enjoy  every  minute  of  it. 

That’s  probably  why  the 
laughter  of  Mrs.  Joyce 
Hagelthorn,  editor  of  the  Dear- 
bom  (Mich.)  Press,  rings  out 
so  often  in  the  editorial  office. 

“I  was  at  a  convention  once 
and  I  heard  a  laugh  that  could 
only  be  Joyce’s,’’  a  former  re¬ 
porter  said  recently,  “and  it 
was.’’ 

Everyone,  from  the  part-time 
journalism  majors  doing  obits 
to  the  mayor  of  Dearborn  calls 
the  bubbling  blonde,  Joyce. 
There  is  no  being  formal  or 
stuffy  with  her. 

Joyce’s  workday  starts  early 
and  ends  late  because  her  edit¬ 
ing  and  reporting  often  gets 
pushed  aside  by  many  phone 
calls  and  the  visits  officials  and 
the  public  pay  to  her  office.  Her 
editorial  staff  often  stands  in 
line  for  her  attention,  but  they 
always  get  it. 

But  she’s  no  push-over.  Her 
news  column,  “Around  Town 
With  Ye  Olde  Editor,’’  has  burst 
the  bubbles  of  the  school  board, 
city  hall  and  several  large  com¬ 
panies. 

Her  luncheon  hosts  more  often 
than  not  will  moan,  “How  can  I 
talk?  Everything  will  end  up  in 
your  column?” 

Stirs  and  cliariiis 

For  every  controversy  Joyce 
stirs  up,  there  is  another  per¬ 
son  she  has  charmed.  Joyce  is 
impartial  to  friendships  and 
fights. 

“Let  me  look  at  the  mail,” 
she  will  say  eagerly  to  the  per¬ 
son  sorting  it.  “Is  there  any¬ 
thing  good  in  it?” 

“Good”  to  Joyce  ranges  from 
pat  on  the  back  to  a  roughly 
worded  complaint. 

Her  writing  style  is  lively 
and  energetic,  and  her  advice 
to  her  staff  is,  “Cut  it  dowm 
and  jazz  it  up.” 

She  joined  the  Press  in  1967 
as  a  social  columnist.  Her 
“Merry-Go-Round”  is  well  read 
by  the  country  club  set  and 
those  who  would  like  to  be  in 
the  country  club  set. 

In  1968  she  was  named  wom¬ 
an’s  editor.  Then  in  the  fall  of 
1969  she  assumed  the  duties  of 
editor-in-chief. 


Mr*.  Joyce  Hagelthorn 


Joyce’s  personal  column, 
“Reflections,”  began  in  64  and 
is  now  syndicated  in  papers 
across  the  country.  She  writes 
smile-in-cheek  about  her  hus¬ 
band,  six  kids  and  their  dog, 
George,  often  inventing  words 
as  she  goes  along.  When  some¬ 
one,  in  proofing  her  column, 
calls  attention  to  a  word  wrhich 
isn’t  a  word,  Joyce  will  say, 
“Now  it  is.” 

Some  weaving 

She  claims  every  incident  in 
her  column  to  be  a  fact,  but 
those  who  know  her  way  with 
w'ords  know  that  there  is  a  bit 
of  weaving  there  ...  or  it 
w’ouldn’t  be  her. 

She  edits  in  a  white  cloth 
“butcher’s”  jacket  over  her 
dresses  to  keep  them  free  of 
printers  ink.  She  said,  “Being 
an  editor  certainly  runs  up  the 
cleaning  bill” 

Joyce’s  news  judgment  is 
womanly  and  largely  intuitive. 
She’s  originally  from  the  West 
Coast.  Her  schooling  was  at 
The  College  of  Idaho,  and  the 
University  of  Washington, 
Seattle. 

For  several  years  before  her 
marriage  her  journalistic 
career  included  several  papers, 
the  last  being  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  in  Boise. 

Seeks  angles 

Joyce  seeks  out  angles.  When 
the  Henry  Ford  Museum  in 
Greenfield  Village  was  burned 
this  summer  she  ran  the  story 
several  days  old,  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Press,  as  did  the 
other  two  weeklies  in  Dear¬ 
born.  But  the  Press  featured 
pictures  of  the  firemen  as  they 
fought  the  blaze  and  were  over¬ 
come  by  smoke,  rather  than  re¬ 
running  shots  of  the  Museum’s 
damaged  interior.  She  wanted 


“I  think  a  woman  should  be 
proud  of  being  a  woman,”  she 
will  say,  “but  I’m  darned  if  I 
can  find  anything  anywhere 
that  indicates  that  because  a 
woman  is  a  woman  she  is  in¬ 
ferior.  However,  I  think  all  of 
this  stuff  being  vented  about 
is  for  the  birds.  Any  woman 
with  brains  wants  to  remain  a 
woman  and  be  glad  that  God  in 
his  wisdom  made  her  different 
from  men.  What  a  dull  world 
if  they  were  exactly  alike.” 

She  believes,  however,  that  a 
woman  doing  a  job  should  be 
paid  exactly  what  a  man  doing 
the  same  job  would  be  paid  .  .  . 
if  her  abilities  and  her  mentali¬ 
ty  and  talent  are  equal. 

“If  a  woman  has  ability  she 
should  be  paid  accordingly  .  .  . 
whether  she’s  a  woman  or 
whether  overnight  she  turns 
into  a  male;”  she  says. 

Joyce’s  philosophy  is  the 
youth  of  the  mind,  and  if  any¬ 
one  fits  the  “you  are  as  young 
as  you  feel”  cliche,  it  is  her. 
She  endows  her  editorial  policy 
with  her  liberalism,  and  is  for¬ 
ever  praising  young  people  as 
being  beautiful  and  intelligent. 

She  pens  her  editorials  with 
fact,  feeling  and  advice,  not 
from  the  older  members  of  the 
staff,  but  the  young. 

“Come  in  here,  kids,  and  help 
me  write  this  editorial,”  she 
will  say.  “I  need  your  think¬ 
ing.” 

Reputation  high 

Her  reputation  is  so  high  in 
her  community  that  for  weeks 
after  she  wrote  a  “Reflections” 
column  in  which  she  told  of  an 
almost  tragic  accident  to  her 
dog,  she  was  flooded  with  calls 
and  letters  from  the  readers 
who  wanted  to  know  if  her  dog 
had  recovered  from  the  acci¬ 
dent.  Even  the  dog  received  let¬ 
ters  and  flowers. 

Three  times  a  year  Joyce 
adds  to  her  editor’s  duties  by 
putting  out  special  issues  .  .  , 
vacation  time  in  Dearborn, 
spring  fashions  and  back-to- 
school  fashions.  These  16-page 
sections,  or  40  page  tabs,  re¬ 
quire  a  confusion  of  headlines, 
deadlines  and  scheduling  edito¬ 
rial  photographs  and  ads. 
There  are  reams  of  copy  to 
write,  edit,  copyread  and  proof 
and  many  headline  inches  to 
worry  about.  No  one  on  the 
staff  complains  about  the  spe¬ 
cial  issues,  however,  and  the 
work  they  involve.  Joyce’s  staff 
gets  caught  up  in  her  enthusi¬ 
asm. 


her  prediction. 

Joyce  has  a  special  feel  for 
newspapering,  for  people  and 
for  her  community.  Her  ap¬ 
proach  to  journalism  is  offbeat, 
but  successful.  She  claims  a 
newspaper  should  not  only  be 
informative,  but  excitingly 
readable,  and  that  the  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper  “is”  the  com¬ 
munity.  She  can  prick  the  pom¬ 
pousness  of  someone  one  week 
and  then  turn  around  and 
praise  him  the  next  week. 

She  often  complains  that  she 
can  never  see  just  one  side  of 
anything  .  .  .  the  thing  keeps 
turning  and  showing  other 
sides. 

She  has  a  strong  code  of  eth¬ 
ics,  but  she  also  has  strong 
compassion,  and  perhaps  it  is 
her  personality  as  well  as  her 
ability  that  is  helping  her 
achieve  her  goal  of  making  the 
Press  the  most  talked  about  pa¬ 
per  in  Dearborn. 

• 

Winners  of  TWA’s 
writing  contest 
are  announced 

Winners  of  Trans  World 
Airlines’  33rd  annual  writing 
and  picture  competitions  have 
been  announced  by  Gordon  Gil¬ 
more,  vicepresident-public  rela¬ 
tions.  Sweepstakes  winners  in 
the  four  classes  of  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio/television  and 
photography  are  Ben  F.  Carru- 
thers,  of  Tuesday;  George 
Bush,  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens  magazine;  KYW-TV  of 
Philadelphia  and  Roger  Coar, 
chief  photographer  of  the  Long 
Beach  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 

The  11  newspaper  category 
winners  are : 

Aviation  Development  — 
Charles  Tracy,  aviation  writer, 
the  Cleveland  Press,  for  his  12 
stories  on  the  supersonic  trans¬ 
port. 

Business  and  Financial — 
Stephen  M.  Aug,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  for  his  story  on  the 
problems  facing  the  airline  in¬ 
dustry. 

Travel — Ben  F.  Carruthers, 
Txiesday  magazine  supplement 
for  his  story  on  the  increasing 
growth  of  travel  by  blacks. 

« 

Heavy  ad  schedule 

Stokely  Van  Camp’s  Pork 
and  Beans  Avill  distribute 
more  than  30  million  cents-off 
coupons  with  newspaper  ads  in 
460  papers  with  over  33  million 
circulation  on  January  28. 
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Survey  indicates  food 
ads  need  new  appeals 


E&P  will  resume  monthly  linage 


The  Chicago  Tribune,  Chica¬ 
go  Todat/it  first  comprehensive 
food  survey  in  12  years  indi¬ 
cates  a  shift  in  women’s  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  cooking,  and 
food  shopping. 

Entitled  “All  About  Food — 
the  Chicagoland  Woman  and 
her  Grocery  Store,”  the  report 
prepared  by  the  research  divi¬ 
sion  found  that  the  predomi¬ 
nant  group  of  women  is  now 
food-oriented — that  is,  they  en¬ 
joy  eating/cooking  (4y''<  ). 

This  is  a  complete  reverse  in 
women’s  approach  towards  food 
pre))aration.  In  1958,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  orientation  among 
Chicagoland  housewives  was 
“vv'ork  avoidance”  (A'-i'/r )  while 
those  who  were  oriented  to 
pleasing  others  with  their  food 
was  a  close  second  (40'^r).  The 
food-oriented  people  were  defin¬ 
itely  in  the  minority  in  1958, 
accounting  for  less  than  one  in 
five  (17%)  of  the  women  intei- 
viewed. 

Reasons  for  change 

“A  number  of  factors  could 
account  for  this  shift  in  wom¬ 
en’s  attitudes,”  the  report 
states.  “With  the  rising  levels 
of  affluence  in  the  past  decade, 
people  have  become  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  good  life.  The 
preparation  of  good  food  is  an 
art  which  the  homemaker  now 
has  the  time  and  means  to  cul¬ 
tivate.  With  more  labor-saving 
appliances  at  her  disposal  the 
need  to  keep  food  preparation 
time  at  a  minimum  is  less  im¬ 
portant  even  for  the  working 
housewife.” 

“The  smart  retailer,”  advises 
the  leport,  “will  heed  this 
change  and  cater  to  women’s 
increased  need  for  information 
on  new  ways  of  preparing 
foods. 

“He  will  stress  the  vdsual  ap¬ 
peal  of  food  in  his  adverti.sing 
and  be  even  mindful  of  the 
need  to  be  innovative  in  the 
area  of  consumer  services  and 
in-.store  aids  to  shopping — 
wider  aisles,  better  lighting, 
more  efflcient  shopping  carts, 
etc.  For  the  “food-oriented” 
woman,  shopping  has  its  plea¬ 
surable  aspects  and  the  store 
atmosphere  is  all  important. 

Various  appeals 

For  e.xample,  the  report 
points  out  that  the  “food- 
oriented”  vv'oman  might  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  store  that  pic¬ 
tured  meats  or  fresh  produce  in 
an  attractive  manner  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  listings.  On 


the  other  hand,  “people- 
oriented”  shoppers,  who  are 
concerned  with  the  way  other 
people  respond  to  the  food,  can 
be  appealed  to  by  ads  em- 
l)hasizing  the  enjoyment  and 
eating  of  food  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  served.  The  “work- 
oriented”  woman  can  be 
appealed  to  by  appeals  to  her 
drive  to  save  effort  and  time — 
convenience,  ease  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  speed  of  cooking. 

The  study  found  that  the  far 
majority  of  women  do  use 
newspaper  food  coupons — 6H% 
as  compared  to  only  87 ''c  who 
do  not.  The  typical  coupon  user 
tends  to  be  suburban,  white, 
younger,  white-collar,  better- 
educated,  higher-income  woman 
with  a  larger  family.  However, 
it  is  the  older  woman  w'ho  does 
somewhat  more  food  coupon 
clipping  than  the  younger 
housewife. 

Newspaper  ads,  the  study 
shows,  are  read  by  “all  women” 
and  by  far  the  greatest  majori¬ 
ty  on  a  regular  basis.  Only  one 
in  20  food  shoppers  wei'e  found 
to  “rarely”  read  the  newspaper 
food  ads. 

More  than  one  fourth  of  all 
food  shoppers  said  they  “almost 
always”  compare  prices  in 
newspaper  ads.  Women  with 
larger  households  performed 
this  comparison  of  food  prices 
more  frequently  than  women 
with  smaller  households. 

The  latest  readership  study 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune/ Today 
Advertising  department  indi¬ 
cated  that  at  least  seven  out  of 
ten  women  read  any  food  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  given  issue  of  the 
new'spaper. 

Other  areas  covered  include 
women’s  reactions  to  trading 
stamps,  store  contests,  and  pri¬ 
vate  label  canned  goods.  The 
study  is  available  from  H.  R. 
Lifvendahl,  retail  advertising 
manager,  Chicago  Tribune,  435 
North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60611.  The  cost  is  $5 


Publication  manager 

Herman  B.  Halcomb,  onetime 
newsman  for  CrnwfordmnUe 
(Ind.)  Journnl-Review  and  the 
Indianapolis  Star-News,  has 
been  named  publications  man¬ 
ager  of  Pet  Inc.  public  rela¬ 
tions  department.  Halcomb, 
who  joined  Pet  in  1967  had 
been  a  photographer  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 


Editor  Pi  iu.isiiir  will 
resume  publication  of  news¬ 
paper  monthly  linage  ligures 
in  1971. 

E&P  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Media  Records 
and  .Advertising  Linage 
Service  to  publish  figures  tor 
the  month  of  December  for 


the  newspa|x.-rs  they  measure. 
'Ehese  will  appear  in  an  is¬ 
sue  late  in  january  and  will 
ap|>ear  monthly  thereafter. 
'Ehe  annual  linage  figures  for 
the  year  1970  will  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  May  issue  as  they 
have  been  in  years  past. 


Canadian  Senate 
casts  eye  at 
ad  and  pr  role 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Mass  Media  which  just  con¬ 
cluded  its  comprehensive  study 
of  the  publishing  industry  sug¬ 
gests  that  Canada’s  billion- 
dollar-a-year  advertising  indus¬ 
try  should  be  examined  next  by 
a  parliamentary  committee  to 
determine  whether  it  really 
does  “make  good  things  hap¬ 
pen.” 

It  also  says  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  profession  needs  to  im¬ 
prove  its  own  image  and  insti¬ 
tute  tougher  controls  over  its 
own  members. 

Advertising  is  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  source  of  revenue  for  the 
media — providing  about  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  income  for 
newspapers  and  98  percent  for 
private  broadcasters — but  the 
committee  found  no  evidence 
that  advertisers  control  or 
manipulate  the  media.  Adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  were 
examined  in  two  studies  re¬ 
leased  with  the  report,  tabled 
Dec.  9  in  the  Senate. 

“We  heard  dark  hints  that 
abuses  exist,  but  w'e  were  un¬ 
able  to  find  any  cases  .  .  .  the 
isolated  examples  we  heard 
about  tend  in  our  opinion  to 
confirm  the  rule  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  media  do  not  bend  before 
advertisers.” 

The  study  e.xpresses  concern 
about  the  extent  of  American 
ownership  of  the  Canadian  ad¬ 
vertising  industry. 

American  owners  control 
about  87  percent  of  Canadian 
ad  billings  and  the  study  esti¬ 
mates  this  will  increase  to  50 
percent  within  10  years. 

orlli  sa\ing 

“The  Canadian  advertising 
industry  is  certainly  worth  sav¬ 
ing;  but  it  will  serve  us  best  if 
it  is  Canadian-owned  and  oper¬ 
ated.”  It  also  expresses  concern 
on  how  far  the  media  can  go  in 
rejecting  ads  and  says: 
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“Surely  it  is  about  time  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
was  studied,  perhaps  under  the 
restrictive  trade  practices  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Combines  Investi¬ 
gation  Act. 

“We  think  that  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  committee — perhaps  a 
Senate  committee — could  use¬ 
fully  put  our  advertising  indus¬ 
try  under  the  microscope.  In  a 
nutshell,  we  would  like  to  know 
if  advertising  really  does  make 
good  things  happen.” 

Another  .study  released  with 
the  committee  report  says  the 
Canadian  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety,  which  has  all  but  400  of 
1,850  full-time  Canadian  public 
relations  people  as  members, 
needs  a  stronger  “code  of  ethics 
with  teeth.” 

“Unhappily  and  unfairly,  the 
image  of  the  cigar-smoking 
backroom  wheeler-dealer  flack 
persists;  and  the  industry  so 
concerned  about  everyone  else’s 
public  relations  has  not  taken 
enough  time  to  improve  its 


Lacks  quality 

“If  our  committee  had  to 
draw  a  conclusion  based  on 
what  the  newspapers  told  us,  it 
would  be  that  there  is  too  much 
quantity  and  not  enough  quality 
received  from  public  relations 
people.” 

The  CPRS  has  a  code  of  eth¬ 
ics  which  states  that  members 
should  not  engage  in  any  prac¬ 
tice  which  has  the  purpose  of 
corrupting  the  channels  of  pub¬ 
lic  communications,  the  commit¬ 
tee  says.  It  criticized  the  associ¬ 
ation  for  not  acting  against  a 
Toronto  public  relations  firm 
which  produces  a  series  of 
feature  pages  in  the  Toronto 
Telegram  and  Montreal  Le  De¬ 
voir  “identified  as  advertising 
matter  by  an  easily  overlooked 
small  disclaimer.”  The  industry- 
had  been  upset  by  this. 

“But  w'as  anything  done  by 
the  society  to  the  offending 
company  —  Public  Relations 
Services  Ltd.?  Nothing.  .Abso¬ 
lutely  nothing.” 
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Picture  editing  is  Iowa  J-class  assignment 


Four  days  of  wire  service 
picture  transmissions  were  dis¬ 
played  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  Iowa,  as 
part  of  a  picture  editing  class 
project  in  early  December. 

With  cooperation  of  Des 
Moines  bureaus  of  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  fax  copies  of  trans¬ 
missions  for  November  8-12 
were  saved  and  sent  to  Prof. 
Donald  K.  Woolley,  class  in¬ 
structor. 

The  697  transmissions  occu¬ 
pied  526  feet  of  wall  space  and 
graphically  illustrated  to  the 
students  choices  an  editor  had 
during  that  time  period.  They 
could  see  the  number  and  quali¬ 
ty  of  pictures  as  well  compare 
coverage  by  both  services. 

Associated  with  the  display 
were  several  class  projects- 
Students  had  subscribed  to 
more  than  fifty  newspapers 
across  the  country  for  a  two- 
week  period  which  overlapped 
the  four  day  transmission 
time.  Using  the  wall  display 
and  newspapers,  students  were 
able  to  see  what  various  editors 
selected  from  pictures  trans¬ 
mitted  as  well  as  how  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  displayed  and 
cropped.  Also,  students  were 
able  to  compare  the  picture  dis¬ 
play  of  various  newspapers. 

Students  were  initiated  into 
problems  of  file  material, 
regional  splits,  time  zones  and 
other  factors  involved  in  an¬ 
alyzing  picture  usage  from  a 
wire  service. 

A  final  phase  of  the  class 
assignment  involves  determin¬ 
ing  how  much  space  is  actually 
devoted  to  wire  service  trans¬ 
missions. 

Prof.  Woolley  was  assisted  in 
the  project  by  student  assis¬ 
tants  Carol  Bird  and  David 
Maxwell. 


SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAL  SM  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
study  display  of  wire  service  pic¬ 
tures,  comparing  transmission  with 
usage  in  papers  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 


CHECKING — Vickie  Dyer  com¬ 
pares  display  with  list  of  pictures 
used  in  one  of  papers  to  which 
she  subscribed. 


PICTURE  EDITING  STUDENT— 
Suellen  Savory  tapes  transmission 
pictures  to  wall  for  class  project. 
Prof.  Donald  K.  Woolley,  instruc¬ 
tor,  in  background. 


Sports  photo  contest 
is  open  for  entries 

The  first  annual  photography 
contest  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Intercollegiate  Athlet¬ 
ics  is  open  for  entries  until 
January  31,  1971. 

There  will  be  two  divisions 
for  judging,  one  for  college 
affiliated  photographers — 
student  or  staff,  and  the  other 
for  staff  photographers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

Contest  rules  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  Prof.  John  P.  Fos¬ 
ter,  Central  Washington  State 
College,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 


Photos  by  Hoyt  Carrier  III 
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Reporter’s  digging 


helps  free  marine 


Reversal  of  the  rape  convic¬ 
tion  of  Marine  Lance  Corporal 
Ronald  V.  Johnson  at  a  court- 
martial  on  Okinawa  last  week 
culminated  a  courageous  and 
exhaustive  job  of  reportorial  in¬ 
vestigating  by  Richard"  Oliver 
of  the  Xew  York  ,  Daily 
Xeu's. 

For  more  than  a  year  Oliver 
searched  through  court  records, 
interviewed  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  and  hammered 
away  at  the  military  establish¬ 
ment.  The  Daily  News  carried 
more  than  50  articles  and  edito¬ 
rials  on  the  Johnson  case. 

The  effort  bore  fruit,  ironical¬ 
ly  enough,  in  the  same  drab  and 
windowless  courtroom  in  Camp 
Courtney,  Okinawa,  where  the 
Brooklyn  marine,  now  20  years 
old,  was  condemned  to  a  long 
prison  term  more  than  two 


Richard  Oliver 


1968  while  Johnson  was  on 
guard  duty  at  Camp  Hague, 
Okinawa. 


years  ago. 


Johnson  was  sentenced  to  12 


East  Northport,  L.  I.,  who  later 
testified  at  the  second  trial,  told 
Oliver  that  he  had  interviewed 
the  girl  and  concluded  at  the 
time  that  “the  whole  thing  was 
a  lark.” 

“She  didn’t  act  like  she  was 
raped,  she  wouldn’t  say  flatly 
that  she  was  raped  and  she  re¬ 
fused  to  be  examined  by  me,” 
said  Dr.  Van  Son.  The  physi¬ 
cian  also  recalled  that  she  had 
told  him  she  just  had  an  in¬ 
duced  abortion. 

The  doctor  said  he  was 
“amazed”  that  he  was  never 
asked  to  testify  at  the  original 
court-martial. 

As  Oliver  continued  to  uncov¬ 
er  and  report  new  facts  that 
suggested  Johnson  was  unjustly 
convicted,  the  marine’s  attor¬ 
neys,  Navy  Lt.  Allen  D.  Black 
of  Pittsburgh  and  Thomas  J. 
Cleveland  of  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Community  Legal 
Services,  petitioned  the  Navy 
for  a  new  trial. 

Finally,  after  numerous  sto¬ 
ries  and  editorials,  John.son  was 
granted  a  new  trial  by  the 
Navy  on  April  1,  1969. 


minutes,  the  20-year-old  marine 
from  Bedford-Stuyvesant  was 
acquitted. 

Oliver,  a  native  of  New  York 
City,  always  wanted  to  be  a  re¬ 
porter.  After  getting  his  B.S. 
from  Columbia  University,  he 
then  was  graduated  with  a  M.S. 
from  its  School  of  Journalism. 

He  started  at  the  News  as  a 
copyboy  and  left  to  join  the 
staff  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  worked  with  UPI  in 
the  Washington  Bureau  and 
spent  a  year  in  Vietnam  for  the 
wire  service  before  returning  to 
the  News  in  1969. 

Oliver  is  married  and  lives  in 
Woodside,  Queens,  with  his 
wife,  Marilyn,  and  their  two 
daughters.  He  is,  as  Mrs.  Ethel 
Johnson  said  the  other  day,  “a 
citizen  with  soul.” 

• 

Journalism  center 
gets  second  grant 
of  $1  million 

Northwestern  University’s 
Urban  Journalism  Center  has 


Lt.  Col.  J.  R.  Tull,  president 
of  the  court-martial  board  of 
eight  marine  officers,  faced  the 
young  black  marine  and  an¬ 
nounced,  “It  is  my  duty  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  this  court  to  inform  you 
that  the  court,  two-thirds  of  the 
members  concurring  at  the  ver¬ 
dict,  finds  you  not  guilty  of  the 
charges  and  specifications. 

This  trial,  which  ended  with 
Johnson’s  acquittal,  was  grant¬ 
ed  last  April  because  of  the 
effoits  of  Oliver  and  the  Daily 
News. 


years  at  hard  labor,  which  was 
later  reduced  to  five  years.  At 
the  time  of  the  letter  he  had 
served  18  months,  mostly  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Disciplinary  Com¬ 
mand  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Pleading  for  help  in  her  let¬ 
ter  to  The  News,  Mrs.  Johnson 
said,  “This  case  has  changed  l  is 
(her  .son’s)  whole  outlook  on 
life.  We  must  learn  to  love  one 
another  regardless  of  color  or 
creed.  He  knows  he’s  innocent 
and  he  knows  that  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  can  clear  his  name.” 


Despite  their  granting  of  a 
new  trial,  the  Navy  insisted 
that  Johnson  be  held  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  naval  prison  un¬ 
til  his  second  trial. 

New  start 

So  Oliver  and  the  News  start¬ 
ed  again,  but  this  time  with  a 
new  ally.  Congresswoman  Shir¬ 
ley  Chisholm  of  Brooklyn.  On 
May  15,  after  spending  more 
than  two  years  in  jail,  Johnson 
walked  out  of  Portsmouth  a 
free  man  to  await  the  new  trial 


received  a  second  grant  of  $1 
million  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion,  the  University  announced. 

The  new  grant  will  bring  to 
$2,000,000  the  support  the  Ford 
Foundation  has  given  the  Cen¬ 
ter  since  it  was  established  on 
an  experimental  basis  in  1966. 

The  Center,  the  fir.st  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  public  under¬ 
standing  of  urban  issues 
through  improved  press  per¬ 
formance,  received  the  grant  in 
support  of  Northwestern’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  make  the  Center  a  per- 


It  marked  the  first  time  in 
history  that  a  man  whose  ap¬ 
peal  opportunities  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted  has  won  a  second  court- 
martial  from  the  military. 

Events  started  in  October, 
1969  when  News  publisher  F. 
M.  Flynn  became  interested  in  a 
letter  from  the  marine’s  moth¬ 
er,  Mrs.  Ethel  Johnson.  The  let¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Johnson  said  later, 
was  sent  to  all  newspapers,  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  stations  in  the 
area,  but  The  News  was  the 
only  one  to  respond. 

Formerly  with  I  PI 

Flynn  passed  the  letter  on  to 
the  city  desk  and  asked  for  an 
investigation  of  the  matter.  Ol¬ 
iver,  who  had  recently  rejoined 
the  paper’s  staff  after  working 
for  a  time  as  a  reporter  for 
United  Press  International,  was 
given  the  task  by  Day  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Michael  Clendenin. 

In  her  letter,  Mrs.  Johnson 
said  that  she  believed  her  son 


New  iiifornialion 

Oliver’s  investigation  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  uncover  new  information 
that  strongly  suggested  that  the 
young  leatherneck  w'as  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  a  plot.  An  affidavit  from 
a  white  marine  stating  that 
Johnson  was  framed  by  three 
other  white  marines  had  been 
pigeon-holed  for  months. 

Another  affidavit,  from  a 
white  marine  sergeant  stationed 
in  Okinawa  at  the  time,  stated 
that  the  girl  had  said  repeated¬ 
ly  under  questioning  that  John¬ 
son  had  never  touched  her.  Ol¬ 
iver  also  discovered  that  in¬ 
formation  that  could  lead  to  a 
reopening  of  the  case  was  re¬ 
ported  to  military  authorities  on 
several  occasions  but  never 
reached  Johnson’s  lawyers  or 
appeals  courts. 

A  big  break  came  when  a 
Long  Island  doctor,  who  was 
stationed  in  Okinawa  at  the 
time,  saw  the  News  stories 
about  the  case  and  phoned  01- 


in  Okinawa. 

The  move  for  the  young  ma¬ 
rine’s  trial  Ijegan  to  roll  as  com¬ 
munity  groups,  church  leaders, 
politicians  and  interested  citi¬ 
zens  joined  the  News  to  raise 
money  for  his  defense. 

The  important  shift  for  John¬ 
son  came  when  Oliver  was  able 
to  interest  three  prominent  at¬ 
torneys  in  the  case.  Retired 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Samuel  S.  Leibowitz,  former 
City  Council  Pre.sident,  Frank 
X.  Smith  and  Jacob  Fuchsberg, 
former  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trial  Lawyers  Assn.,  volun¬ 
teered  to  help  in  his  defense. 

“This  young  marine  was 
clearly  railroaded  into  prison,” 
said  Smith  at  the  time,  “and  the 
efforts  of  Dick  Oliver  and  the 
News  have  given  us  the  ammu¬ 
nition  we  need  to  see  that  he 
receives  a  full  and  fair  public 
trial.” 

After  a  number  of  delays  and 
defense  motions  the  trial  began 


manent  part  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism. 

Aiilicipalcd  nc<-cl 

In  making  the  announce¬ 
ment,  University  Chancellor  J. 
Roscoe  Miller  said,  “Four  years 
ago  the  Urban  Journalism  Cen¬ 
ter  anticipated  a  critical  need 
when  it  established  its  innova¬ 
tive  program  of  urban  studies 
for  journalists.  Since  then  it 
also  has  demonstrated  that  a 
professional  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  can  effectively  focus  the 
resources  of  the  University  on 
issues  the  press  and  the  public 
need  to  understand  better. 

James  W.  Armsey,  Ford 
Foundation  program  officer  in 
charge  of  special  projects  in 
education,  said,  “The  founda¬ 
tion  grant  to  Northwestern 
University’s  Urban  Journalism 
Center  is  aimed  at  increasing 
the  competence  of  professional 
journalists  in  reporting  urban 
affairs.  At  the  same  time,  it 
seeks  to  make  the  media  more 


had  been  unjustly  convicted  of  iver.  in  Okinawa  on  December  1,  and  sensitive  to  the  need  for  im- 

raping  Yoshiko  Koki,  a  20-year-  Dr.  Robert  N.  Van  Son,  an  on  December  7  after  the  jury  proved  coverage  of  urban  prob¬ 
old  mess  hall  waitress,  in  April,  obstetrician-gynecologist  from  deliberated  for  one  hour  and  27  lems. 
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NEWSPAPER-READING 


New  England  K  buys 


^  your 
products 


...  at  the  rate  of  $457,905,000 
every  week.  That’s  $130  for  every  one  of  New  England’s 
3  l/2- million  households  in  six  states 
where  daily  newspapers  average  no  less  than  71%  home 
coverage.  At  least  one  local  daily  newspaper  goes  into  93% 

of  New  England  homes. 


MAINE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODE  ISLAND 
CONNECTICUT 


Take  a  look  at  these  figures: 

Income  Retail  Sales  Food  Sales 

$  3,319,456,000  $  1,825,968,000  $  468,289,000 

2,739,624,000  1 ,695,483,000  409,065,000 

1,580,302,000  937,196,000  220,440,000 

25,554,296,000  11,302,719,000  2,623,706,000 

3,950,625,000  1,695,483,000  398,081,000 

1 5,384,840,000  6,470,653,000  1 ,550,65 1 ,000 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Carrier  turnover  cut 


time,  informative  advertise¬ 
ments  were  run  in  the  Record  to 
explain  the  advantages  of  once- 
a-month  collecting  to  our  sub- 


by  new  collect  plan 

By  William  M.  Stoody 


scribers. 

Now,  instead  of  having  sepa¬ 
rate  Carrier’s  Route  Books  and 
Subscriber’s  Cards,  we  use  a 
single  form  designed  with  rows 
of  horizontal  perforations  per- 


Carrier  turnover  is  a  problem  year  and  the  carrier  would  mitting  it  to  be  both  the  Carri- 


faced  by  every  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  manager  in  tbe  industry. 

Research  studies  have  re¬ 
vealed  that  newspaperboys,  who 
are  required  to  collect  from 
their  customers  each  week, 
spend  as  much  time,  or  more,  in 
making  collections  than  they 
do  on  the  actual  delivery  of 
the  papers.  Callbacks  on  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  not  home  on 


punch  the  appropriate  space 
when  he  made  his  weekly  collec¬ 
tion.  The  carrier  had  to  record 
these  payments  in  his  route 
book  each  week  and  pay  his  bill 
at  The  Record  office  weekly. 

This  method  had  a  number  of 
disadvantages.  It  meant  that 
our  1200  carriers  had  to  make 
collections  and  do  the  related 
bookkeeping  chores  52  times  a 


er’s  Route  Book,  for  recording 
monthly  payments,  and  twelve 
dated  monthly  Subscriber’s  re¬ 
ceipts,  which  are  signed  and  de¬ 
tached  by  the  carrier  when  each 
payment  is  made.  The  form  is 
printed  on  card-weight  stock 
and  is  punched  to  fit  the  Carri¬ 
er’s  Route  Book  cover. 

Has  coiiipleic  rcc<»rd 


rect  amounts. 

Carrier  can  tell  at  a  glance 
which  customers  have  not  paid. 

Carrier  no  longer  needs  to 
carry  hand  punch  required  with 
old  system. 

Carrier  receives  his  money 
quicker  and  the  accounting  de¬ 
partment  has  had  less  delin¬ 
quent  accounts. 

Carrier  turnover  has  been 
less  since  the  system  has  been 
in  effect. 

In  addition  to  these  specific 
advantages,  we  have  found  that 
we  have  improved  our  carrier 
and  subscriber  relations  immea¬ 
surably. 

(Stoodly  is  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
(Ontario)  Record.) 

• 


collection  day;  waiting  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  find  their  money  or 
the  payment  card  to  be  punched ; 
and  other  special  situations;  all 
add  extra  time  to  the  collecting 
routine. 

We  lived  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  for  a  considerable  time 
until  we  finally  solved  this  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  simple,  efficient  and 
economical  method  when  we  es¬ 
tablished  our  new  Current 
Month  Collection  System. 

We  formerly  used  a  route 
book/card  system.  Each  sub¬ 
scriber  had  a  card  containing 
spaces  for  each  week  of  the 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


year.  With  a  daily  circulation  of 
55,000,  processing  these  carrier 
accounts  on  a  weekly  basis  re¬ 
quired  an  undue  amount  of  re¬ 
petitive  work  by  our  accounting 
department.  One  week’s  ac¬ 
counts  were  barely  completed 
before  the  next  had  to  be  start¬ 
ed  all  over  again.  When  a  holi¬ 
day  occurred  during  the  week  it 
meant  the  office  had  extra  work 
to  do  to  catch  up  for  the  lost 
day. 

We  also  found  (as  borne  out 
by  research  studies)  that  many 
of  our  carriers  who  gave  up 
their  routes,  did  so  because  they 
had  to  spend  more  time  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  related  record  keep¬ 
ing  than  they  did  in  the  actual 
delivery  of  their  papers. 

Most  collect  iiiontlily 

Most  business  establishments 
perform  their  billing  and  collec¬ 
ting  operations  on  a  monthly 
basis.  Although  the  newspaper 
business  has  certain  special  as¬ 
pects  not  found  in  regular  re¬ 
tail  business  operations,  we  still 
must  perform  the  basic  colle 
ting  and  billing  functions.  We 
believed  that  if  we  could  per¬ 
form  these  monthly,  instead  of 
weekly,  we  could  reduce  the 
time  the  carrier  had  to  spend  on 
these  tasks,  and  in  addition, 
bring  greater  speed  and  effici¬ 
ency  to  our  office  accounting  op¬ 
erations. 

The  more  we  discussed  the 
idea,  the  more  advantageous  it 
appeared.  Our  district  circula¬ 
tion  managers,  in  discussing  the 
proposed  plan  with  some  of 
their  veteran  carriers,  gave  fa¬ 
vourable  reports.  Our  account¬ 
ing  people  also  were  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  the  idea. 

To  aid  us  in  working  out  the 
details  of  such  a  plan,  we  called 
in  Douglas  Uberig,  forms  sys¬ 
tem  specialist  of  Moore  Busi¬ 
ness  Forms  Ltd. 

With  inauguration  of  the  new 
system,  we  prepared  training 
bulletins  which  were  presented 
to  all  our  carriers.  At  the  same 


The  carrier  has  a  complete 
year’s  record  for  all  his  custom¬ 
ers — one  card  for  each — in  his 
route  book.  The  route  number, 
date  started,  subscriber’s  name 
and  address  and  instructions  as 
to  where  to  leave  the  paper,  are 
entered  in  the  appropriate 
boxes  at  the  top  of  the  form  for 
each  subscriber. 

The  carrier  collects  for  the 
current  month  in  advance  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  publishing 
days  of  the  month.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  he  will  have  all  his  money 
early  enough  to  pay  his  bill  to 
The  Record  office  before  the 
11th  of  the  month  when  it  is 
due. 

The  twelve  boxes  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  form  are  marked 
with  each  month  of  the  year 
and  the  monthly  subscriber  pay¬ 
ment  is  printed  opposite  each 
month.  (The  amount  varies  de¬ 
pending  on  the  actual  number 
of  days  the  paper  is  published 
for  each  particular  month.) 

Upon  making  his  collection, 
*^he  carrier  writes  in  the  amount 
paid  in  the  appropriate  monthly 
box  in  the  upper  portion,  enters 
the  amount  paid  and  his  initials 
in  the  box  on  the  perforated 
monthly  coupon  at  the  bottom, 
detaches  the  coupon  and  gives  it 
to  his  customer.  (At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  year  a  brown  re¬ 
ceipt  envelope  is  given  to  each 
subscriber  for  use  in  filing  the 
monthly  receipts.) 

Advantages  of  system 

Our  new  system  is  far  superi¬ 
or  to  the  old  method.  Among  the 
major  advantages  are: 

Only  one  form  is  retiuired,  in- 
■stead  of  two,  for  each  cu.stomer 
and  it  lasts  for  a  full  year. 

Carrier  collecting  time  and 
office  accounting  time  reduced 
by  75%  over  the  former  weekly 
system. 

Design  of  form  permits  easy 
issuance  of  receipts. 

Pre-printed  monthly  amounts 
avoid  errors  in  collecting  incor- 


Chicago  attorney 
to  fill  unexpired 
term  with  FCC 

Thomas  James  Houser,  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon’s  nominee  to  fill  a 
long-standing  vacancy  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  will  fill  out  the  six 
months  remaining  on  an  unex¬ 
pired  term. 

Houser,  a  41-year-old  Chica¬ 
go  lawyer,  has  served  for  the 
last  18  months  as  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Ear¬ 
lier,  Houser  managed  the  suc¬ 
cessful  1966  campaign  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Charles  Percy,  Republican 
of  Illinois. 

Kepubliotiii  Majority 

Mr.  Houser’s  appointment,  if 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  would 
give  the  Republicans  a  majori¬ 
ty  at  the  F.C.C.  for  the  first 
time  in  nearly  a  decade  and 
potentially  would  break  a  num¬ 
ber  of  3-to-3  votes — most  of 
them  stalemates  between  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  blocs. 

The  FCC  vacancy  w.is  created 
by  the  expiration  of  Kenneth 
A.  Cox’s  term  last  summer. 

• 

Field  papers  promote 
N.Y.  Times  Almanac 

The  Chicago  Siin-Timea,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  and  the 
Netv  York  Times  announced  a 
cooperative  plan  for  distribu¬ 
tion  and  promotion  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  of  The  New  York 
Times  Encyclopaedic  Almanac 
1971. 

“We  are  offering  the  New 
York  Times  Almanac  to  our 
readers  because  it  is  authorita¬ 
tive,  complete  and  easy  to 
use,”  Emmett  Dedmon,  editori¬ 
al  director  for  the  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News,  said. 

The  1971  edition  has  been  re¬ 
vised,  updated  and  improved  by 
The  New  York  Times  staff. 
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lumout 
b]ack-and-\diite 
prints  in 
15  seconds 


The  Kodak  Ektamatic 
Processor,  Model  2 14,  turns  out  a 
^  dependable  stabilized  print  in  just 
15  seconds.  Compare  that  with  the  half 
hour  needed  for  the  old  dip-and-dunk  method 
and  you  can  see  the  production  benefits  it  gains 
for  your  paper.  Hurry-prints  for  editor’s  approval. 
Quick  prints  for  your  platemaker.  Fast  proofs  for 
paste-ups.  More  free  time  for  photo  personnel  to  tackle 
other  duties.  Increased  outputall  alongthe  line.  The 
Ektamatic  Processor  is  part  of  a  system  that  contains  a 
choice  of  custom-designed  Kodak  papers  and  chemicals. 

All  made  together  to  work  better  together 
for  today’s  newspaper  production. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.Y, 
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What  the  Goss 
Headliner  Mark  V 
will  mean  to 
the  Detroit  News 


•» 


A  big  step  forward 

The  people  at  the  Detroit  News  have  one  eye 
on  the  future.  The  other  one  on  continuing  s^er- 
vice  and  current  profits.  That’s  why  they  were 
interested  when  Goss  proposed  the  purchase  of 
a  totally  new  type  of  newspaper  press  that  could 
serve  both  interests.  Here’s  why  they  bought 
that  proposal. 

Stereo  today.  Shallow  relief  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  big  concerns  facing  the  publisher 
who  needs  a  new  press  is  that  of  obsolescence. 
He  needs  a  machine  that  can  produce  papers 
economically  with  stereo  plates,  yet  which 
won’t  be  obsoleted  by  new  shallow-relief  plates. 

So,  we  designed  the  new  Headliner  Mark  V 
(TM).  To  take  care  of  both  today’s  production 
needs  and  tomorrow’s  opportunities.  It’s  a  ste¬ 
reo  plate  press  that’ll  run  the  new  plastic  plates 
when  they  and  you  are  ready.  A  simple  field 


<  < 
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conversion  (added  to  built-in  wiring  and  an  in¬ 
tegrated  motor  drive)  will  adapt  it  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  you  choose. 

And  a  new  competitive  edge  —  today. 

Try  70,000  papers  an  hour.  That’s  a  production 
advantage  that  anybody  could  use  right  a\^ay. 
And  a  prototype  Mark  V  is  running  at  speeds 
like  that  right  now,  without  a  tremble. 

In  fact,  it’s  smoother  and  quieter  than  a  press 
its  size  has  ever  been.  And  cleaner  too  —  both 
in  design  and  operation.  New  safety  features 
have  also  been  added  too,  to  protect  your 
valuable  people. 

And  while  we  were  at  it,  our  engineers  changed 
spacings,  sizes  and  clearances  to  give  you 
easier  makeready,  better  access  and  a  more 
functional  press  design. 

Lastly,  and  maybe  most  important.  The  controls 
are  as  sophisticated  as  you  could  want.  The 


Detroit  News  presses  will  include  electronic 
press  control  consoles  with  built-in  computers 
for  ink  and  compensator  adjustment.  This  new 
generation  on  press  controls  gives  the  press¬ 
man  more  control,  faster,  with  less  decision¬ 
making  on  his  part.  That  slashes  makeready 
time  and  waste  and  improves  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  —  your  paper. 

The  bandwagon  is  rolling 
The  Detroit  News  said,  “yes,”  and  ordered  9 
presses  —  a  total  of  54  units.  Since  then, 
another  40  units  have  been  ordered  by  other 
leading  papers. 

We  have  a  lot  more  to  tell  you  about  the  Mark 
V.  So  much,  in  fact,  that  it  fills  a  new  24-page 
proposal  brochure.  Why  not  have  your  Goss 
representative  come  in  and  present  the  details 
of  the  Mark  V  to  you  and  your  production  staff. 
Or  call  Goss,  (312)  656-8600.  MGD  Graphic 
Systems,  P.O.  Box  50360,  Chicago,  III.  60650. 
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GENERAL  EXECUTIVE— William  C. 
Barnard,  former  Associafed  Press  war 
correspondent  and  bureau  chief,  has 
been  named  general  executive  and 
personal  representative  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  general  office  for  seven 
Western  states. 

William  H.  Bucklkr,  named 
chief  photographer  for  the 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal 
and  Xeiflhbor  XewKpapers,  Inc. 

»  *  * 

Richard  litowciiek,  a  16 
year  employee  in  the  circulation 
department,  has  been  appointed 
administrative  assistant  to  the 
circulation  director  at  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.J.)  Xens.  Richard  C. 
Suits,  formerly  with  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.J.)  Record,  and  more 
recently  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union,  joins  the  New¬ 
ark  News  as  circulation  sales 
manager. 

*  *  K 

Martin  L.  Perl,  on  copy 
desk  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  since  1969 — promoted  to 
telegraph  editor,  succeeding 
George  K.  Moriarty,  retired 
after  24  years  with  Gannett 
Group  daily. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Kaplan,  former  Euro¬ 
pean  bureau  manager  for 
Newsworld  International  at 
London,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 


Greyhound  Lines-West,  San 
Francisco  based  bus-operating 
division  of  Chicago-headquar¬ 
tered  Greyhound  Lines. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Alitied  Ewer  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Waltham  (Mass.) 
Tribune  —  to  WAAB-AM  and 
WAAF-FM,  Worcester,  Mass., 
as  a  sales  account  executive. 

«  *  ♦ 

R.  Ronald  Ellis,  managing 
editor,  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
Evening  Neivs  since  1968— 
named  editor,  Willimantic 
(Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Malcolm  Stannard. 

*  ♦  * 

Thomas  W  .  Ree\es,  named 
executive  editor  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  William  L.  Johnson, 
appointed  vicepresident  of  mar¬ 
keting,  sales  and  promotions  of 
the  Loveland  (Colo.)  Times- 
Call  and  Reporter-Herald. 

*  4e 

Victor  B.  Fain,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Nacogdoches 
(Tex.)  Sentinel,  East  Texan  of 
the  Month  for  December. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Charles  W.  White,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star,  resigned.  White  has  moved 
to  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Overby,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  Washington 
bureau,  has  been  appointed 
chief  political  writer  of  the 
Banner,  succeeding  Ken 
Morell,  who  has  been  named 
I  the  Banner’s  executive  editor. 

\  *  ♦  * 
j  Spencer  Heinz  and  Irene 
I  Bradfield  have  been  named 
suburban  edition  editors  for  the 

Portland  (Ore.)  Press  weekly 

newspapers.  Heinz  returns  to 
the  staff  after  two  years  in  the 
Army  to  edit  the  westside  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  papers.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Carole  Campbell,  who  has 
resigned.  Mrs.  Bradfield,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Gresham  (Ore.) 
'Outlook,  succeeds  Therm  Ev¬ 
ans  as  editor  of  the  eastside 
editions. 
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Brokers  of  Newspaper.  Radio, 
CATV,  &  TV  Properties 
Appraisais  and  Financing 

Washington,  D.C. 

1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W. 
20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago 

1507  Tribune  Tower  60611 
(312)  337-2754 

Dallas 

1234  Fidelity  Union  Life  Bldg. 
75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco 
111  Sutter  St.  94104 
(415)  392-5671 


Theodore  G.  Vallas  has  been 
appointed  advertising  sales 
manager  for  the  ea.stern  edition 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  He 
succeeds  Laurence  F.  Benson 
who  recently  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Dill,  Associated  Press 
Baltimore  chief  of  bureau,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Maryland  professional  chapter 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

♦  *  * 

Charles  J.  Maloney,  assis¬ 
tant  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette,  re¬ 
tired  November  27  after  a 

54-year  career  with  the  news¬ 
papers.  Maloney  had  risen 
from  a  mailing  room  boy  of  16 
to  assistant  manager  of  retail 
advertising. 

♦  *  * 

John  Rawlin.son,  Arizona 
Daily  Star  city  hall  beat,  is 

president  of  the  Tucson  Press 
Club.  Other  officers  elected : 
Bob  Thomas,  vicepresident; 
Mrs.  Sue  Dye,  secretary,  and 
Jim  Cooper,  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Henry  P.  Thompson,  former 
Deseret  News  employe  and  an 
advertising  man  for  more  than 
45  years,  retired  as  advertising 
dispatch  manager  for  Newspa¬ 
per  Agency  Corp. 

• 

Correction  on  staff 
assi^ments 

Some  appointments  made  re¬ 
cently  by  the  SasA'fifoow  (Sask.) 
Star-Phoenix  and  reported  in 
the  November  28  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  on  page  29  are  in  error. 

These  are  the  correct  assign¬ 
ments,  according  to  M.  D.  Mac¬ 
donald,  managing  director  of 
the  newspaper: 

Max  Macdonald,  formerly 
editor,  is  now  managing  di¬ 
rector. 

Don  Antill,  former  assistant 
advertising  manager,  is  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

E.  A.  Sebestyen,  formerly 
administrative  assistant,  is 
marketing  manager. 

Stirling  King,  formerly  Ot¬ 
tawa  editor  of  the  Star-Phoenix 
and  the  Regina  Leader-Post, 
becomes  executive  editor. 

George  Smellie,  formerly  edi¬ 
torial  writer  with  the  S-P,  re¬ 
places  King  in  Ottawa. 

M.  A.  T.  Carey,  formerly 
mechanical  superintendent,  is 
now  production  manager. 
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Kenneth  Metzler,  former 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
reporter  for  the  Roseburg 
(Ore.)  News-Review  and  the 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  full  time 
school  of  journalism  faculty 
position  at  the  University  of 
Oregon.  He  holds  a  Master’s 
degree  from  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

]|c  :(( 

Floyd  R.  Geymann,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lebanon  (Ore.) 
Express,  was  presented  the 
Veteran  of  the  Year  award  at 
the  Linn  County  Veterans’  Day 
banquet  in  Albany,  Ore.,  Nov. 
11. 

if  *  * 

William  Bebout,  with  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capitol  Journal 
since  1962,  has  been  named  city 
editor.  He  replaces  Gene  Mai'- 
DLIN,  city  editor  since  196.‘>,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Salem  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

If;  :|c  ^ 

Noel  Coppage,  feature  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  left  newspaper 
work  to  free  lance. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

William  P.  Steven,  veteran 
newsman,  is  remaining  as 
vicepresident,  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc., 
Chicago,  assigned  to  work  on 
special  projects  on  a  consul¬ 
tant  basis. 

• 

Blakeslee  awards 

The  deadline  for  submitting 
entries  in  the  1970  Howard  W. 
Blakeslee  Awards  competition 
is  May  1,  according  to  the 
American  Heart  Association. 
The  awards  recognize  excel¬ 
lence  for  reporting  in  any 
media  on  the  heart  and  blood 
vessel  diseases. 


Claiborne  resigns 
from  N.Y.  Times 

Craig  Claiborne,  for  the  past 
13  years  food  news  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has 
resigned  effective  as  soon  as  a 
replacement  can  be  found. 

Claiborne  said  his  decision  to 
leave  the  times  was  finalized  by 
his  50th  birthday  three  months 
ago  and  his  growing  discontent 
with  New  York  City.  He  plans 
to  continue  writing  books  and 
semi-autobiographical  essays  at 
his  home  in  East  Hampton, 
N.Y. 
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McCartney  lectures 
on  writing  of  news 

James  McCartney,  foreijni 
affairs  and  national  defense 
writer  for  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers  Washington  bureau, 
was  Peter  Edes  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Maine  in  Orono, 
Me.,  the  first  week  in  December. 
McCartney  lectured  to  five 
classes  on  national  security 
policy  and  news  writing  tech¬ 
niques.  He  is  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
• 

Lloyd  Mathkws,  Houston 
Chronicle  NASA-Clear  Lake 
Bureau — to  Turner,  Collie  & 
Braden,  Inc.,  Consulting  Engi¬ 
neers,  as  writer/editor. 

*  *  ^ 

John  P.  McCarthy,  former 
reporter.  Providence  (R.  1.) 

Jounial-Bulletin,  resigned  as 
account  executive,  FitzGerald- 
Toole  Inc.,  Providence  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  to  open  his  own 
advertising  agency,  J.  P. 
McCarthy  Co.  Inc.,  at  his  home. 
East  Greenwich,  R.  1. 

*  *  * 

S.  Archik  Holdridgk,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant — Elected 
president,  Newspaper  Farm 
Editors  of  America,  for  1971, 
succeeding  Don  Muhm,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register-Trib¬ 
une.  William  H.  Zipf,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  will  be 
first  vicepresident. 

* 

Ed.mxind  W.  Downes,  pres¬ 
ident,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour¬ 
ant,  and  Robert  R.  Ecert, 
president  and  publisher,  Hart¬ 
ford  Times — appointed  to  board 
of  corporators,  Mt.  Sinai  Hos¬ 
pital,  Hartford. 

*  *  « 

William  Bebout,  member  of 
the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Jour- 
TUil  staff  for  the  past  eight 
years — named  city  editor  suc¬ 
ceeding  Gene  Maudlin,  resignexl 
to  join  the  capitol  bureau  of 
Associated  Press. 

♦  *  * 

Douglas  Seymour,  political 
editor  and  capitol  bureau  chief 
for  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capi¬ 
tal-Journal,  resigned  to  join  the 
political  department  staff  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harold  Hughes,  political 
writer,  who  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  editor  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  editorial  page.  Hughes, 
in  turn,  succeeds  Al  Mc- 
Cready,  recently  named  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor. 
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Walter  C.  Taylor,  editor  of 
the  Newport  (Ore.)  Neivs- 
Tinies — named  recipient  of  Ore¬ 
gon  Medical  Association  award 
for  editorial  writing  on  medical 
subjects. 

*  ♦  * 

Steven  Preston,  dean  of  re¬ 
porters  at  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
has  retired.  He  joined  the  T&G 
in  1944  from  the  Bayonne  (N. 
J.)  Times  and  Athol  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  running  a  total 
span  of  38  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

*  *  ♦ 

Karl  Francz  —  appointed 
general  production  manager  of 
Media  Records  Inc.  Sal  Lane — 
named  New  York  manager  to 
succeed  Francz. 

*  *  * 

Phil  Jourdan,  a  publicist  for 
the  city  of  Detroit  for  13  years — 
named  press  secretary  to  Mayor 
Gribbs. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Lucey,  Sr.,  com¬ 
pleted  a  newspaper  career  of 
49  years  on  November  30  when 
he  retired  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune. 

^  ^ 

Edward  C.  Townsend,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Sullivan 
County  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  re-^ 
porter  for  the  Middletoivn  (N. 
Y.)  Times  Herald-Record — 
named  advertising  manager 
Southern  New  York  Publish¬ 
ers,  publishers  of  four  week¬ 
lies. 

*  ♦  ♦  , 

Emily  J.  Dunning  has  begun 
work  as  an  assistant  librarian 
in  the  newsroom  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 

and  Sentinel.  She  was  graduat¬ 
ed  from  East  Carolina  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Greenville,  N.C.,  this 
year,  where  she  worked  on  the 
East  Carolinian.  Miss  Marie 
Paull  has  moved  from  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel 
where  she  was  an  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  to  the  city  news  staff 
of  the  Journal,  where  she  will 
be  a  repoi  ter. 

*  *  * 

Van  C.  Scott  Jr.  has  joined 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Win- 
ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal.  He 
is  a  native  of  Concord,  N.C., 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia.  He  formerly 
worked  on  the  Marietta  (Ga.) 
Daily  Journal. 
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Hutchings  Freeburg 


Yuenger  Goldsborough 


Eilitorial  promotions 
at  Chicago  Tribune 

The  appointment  of  Harold 
E.  Hutchings  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
effective  January  1,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Clayton  Kirkpa¬ 
trick,  editor  of  the  Tribune. 
Kirkpatrick  also  announced  a 
number  of  other  changes  in  key 
personnel  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment. 

Russell  W.  Freeburg,  chief  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Ser¬ 
vice  Washington  Bureau,  will 
become  managing  editor  with 
Tom  W.  Moore,  veteran  news 
executive,  as  night  managing 
editor. 

Robert  G.  Goldsborough,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Sunday  editor, 
will  succeed  Hutchings  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  editor.  Frank  C. 
Starr,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service  bureau 
in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  will  be¬ 
come  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  and  James  L. 
Yuenger  of  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  will  replace  Starr  in  Rus¬ 
sia. 

Hutchings,  who  has  been  on 
the  Tribune’s  staff  for  30  years, 
was  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service  New 
York  Bureau  from  1946  until 
1962,  when  he  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  head  up  a  new  section 
of  the  Sunday  paper.  He  was 
promoted  to  city  editor  in  1963, 
to  assistant  managing  editor- 
administration  in  1967,  and 


named  assistant  to  the  editor  in 
1969.  As  executive  editor  he 
will  succeed  Thomas  R.  Fur¬ 
long,  who  is  retiring  after  near¬ 
ly  43  years  with  the  Tribune. 

Freeburg  joined  the  Tribune 
as  a  reporter  in  1951  and  the 
Washin^on  bureau  staff  in 
1958.  He  became  chief  of  the 
bureau  a  year  ago. 

Moore  was  a  copy  editor  on 
the  local,  foreign,  and  telegi’aph 
news  desks  and  was  news  editor 
and  assistant  managing  editor 
prior  to  his  appointment  in  1967 
as  managing  editor. 

• 

Sales  engineer  named 
by  Mergentbaler 

A  Texan  has  been  appointed 
a  Mergentbaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  sales  engineer  for  the 
greater  Chicago  area,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vice- 
president  domestic  sales. 

David  C.  Tipton  served  three 
years  with  the  U.S.  Army  in 
radio  teletype  repair  work,  and 
three  years  with  Varityper 
Corporation  in  Ft.  Worth  and 
in  Dallas. 


Al  McCready,  long-time  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
Harold  E.  Hughes  joins  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  staff  as 
an  associate  editor.  Clayton  V. 
Bernhard,  70,  will  retire  and 
will  be  replaced  by  Max 
Wauchope,  a  copy  editor,  make¬ 
up  and  news  desk  chief  for  the 
past  11  years.  He  is  succeeded 
by  John  Harvey. 

♦  +  * 

J.  J.  Lynch,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  New  York 
News,  Inc.,  will  join  Tribune 
Company  in  Chicago  Jan.  1  as 
corporate  director  of  accoun¬ 
ting  and  finance.  New  York 
News,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
New  York  News,  is  a  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  Tribune  Company. 
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The  Akron  BEACON  JOURNAL’S  advertising 
sales  heads  and  the  paper’s  agency  V.P.  tell  how 


that  must  be  understood  if  adequate  coverage  of 
Akron  is  to  be  bought.” 


This  is  why  we  use  SRDS  every  month  of  the  year 


they  use  two  positions  every  month  in  SRDS  to 
help  overcome  a  marketing  misconception  that 
could  lose  them  national  linage  if  left  unchal¬ 
lenged. 


Falk:  “Northeastern  Ohio  is  a  unique 
market.  It  is  made  up  of  five  con¬ 
tiguous  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta¬ 
tistical  .'\reas.  Each  is  a  distinct 
market  in  its  own  right  and  cannot 
be  influenced  by  outside  media.” 


Lynch:  “Since  all  of  these  metro¬ 
politan  areas  are  serviced  by  the 
same  brokers,  state  managers,  re¬ 
gional  managers  and  division  man¬ 
agers,  one  can  understand  why  many 
advertisers  tend  to  view  Northeast¬ 
ern  Ohio  as  one  market  and  to  expect 
such  broad  media  coverage  that  they  don’t  think  they 
have  to  buy  separate  media  in  each  of  the  five  mar¬ 
kets.  But  they  do.  Especially  as  far  as  Akron  is  con- 


^  Loos:  “First  we  have  to  present  the 

^4  facts  that  demonstrate  the  impor- 

tance  of  the  Akron  market  and  then 
show  that  it  cannot  be  adequately 
and  economically  covered  without 


,  using  the  BEACON  JOURNAL. 

“We  know  that  SRDS  is  the  source 
for  both  agency  people  and  people  in  manufacturing 
concerns  responsible  for  the  sales  effort.  They  make 
an  analysis  of  what  they  are  getting  for  their  money 
and  we  believe  that  by  telling  our  story  in  SRDS,  the 
publication  that  gives  them  the  raw  material,  they’ll 
make  the  right  decision.” 


Lynch:  “This  is  the  largest  one-news¬ 
paper  market  in  the  country.  It  can 
only  be  adequately  covered  daily  and 
Sunday  by  tbe  BEACON  JOURNAL. 
This  is  the  story  we  must  place  be¬ 
fore  advertisers  and  their  agencies 
and  we  feel  Standard  Rate  &  Data 


cerned.  And  this  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  we  take  I  does  the  job  best,  especially  when  advertising  sched- 


space  in  Standard  Rate  &  Data  to  present  the  facts  |  ules  are  in  the  planning  stages.” 


I 


L.  to  R.— A.  F.  (Gus)  Falk,  General  Advertising  Manager,  AKRON  BEACON 
JOURNAL;  Edward  Lynch,  Asst.  Generai  Advertising  Manager,  and  Robert 
Loos,  Jr.,  Account  Executive  and  Vice  President,  McDaniel-Fisher  &  Spel- 
man  Co.  (The  BEACON  JOURNAL'S  advertising  agency) 


eFalk:  “This  is  why  wo  vise  SRDS 
every  month  of  the  year.  We  present 
the  reasons  why  the  Akron  market 
cannot  be  overlooked  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  entity  and  in  SRDS  we  do  this  at 
the  time  advertising  plans  are  being 
made  and  schedules  are  in  the  for¬ 
mative  stages.”  a 

Lynch:  “We  use  a  second  ad  in  Stan-  ^  ^ 

ard  Rate  in  addition  to  our  basic  ad  rgr . ".-1 

near  our  own  listing  in  the  Akron 

pages.  We  use  this  second  ad  to  tell 

the  Akron  story  when  buyers  turn  to 

ADI's  in  selecting  markets.  Akron  is  'nliB  mSK 

not  defined  as  an  individual  ADI  market;  it  is  included 

in  the  Cleveland  ADI.  In  this  special  ad  we  run  on  the 

Cleveland  pages  of  Standard  Rate  we  point  out  the 

splintered  coverage  of  the  Cleveland  TV  stations  in 

the  Akron  area  and  the  importance  of  using  the 

BEACON  JOURNAL  to  reach  the  buying  power  in  this 

two  and  a  half  billion  dollar  market.” 

Loos:  “We  also  run  a  special  ad  in  Standard  Rate’s 
Annual  Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis  which  points 
out  the  importance  of  Akron  in  the  make-up  of  Cleve¬ 
land’s  total  ADI.  We  show  that  Akron  accounts  for 


21.69%  of  the  Cleveland  ADI  popu- 
lation,  21.31%  of  the  households, 
i  20.31%  of  the  buying  power,  20.85% 
of  the  retail  sales  and  so  on.  We  also 
point  out  that  only  the  BEACON 
JOURNAL  provides  saturation  cov- 
^ erage  of  the  Akron  segment  of  this 
ADI.” 

Falk:  ‘‘We  actually  spend  more  i 

money  in  the  Cleveland  pages  of 

Standard  Rate  than  we  do  in  our  own  3f*^^**^ 

Akron  pages.  We  want  to  be  sure  to  fell, 

present  the  facts  that  will  lead  ad- 

vertisers  interested  in  the  Cleveland  pBjF 

ADI  to  ask  us  for  the  complete,  docu-  Rr  Jm MUKk 

mented  statistical  story  of  the  Akron  market  and  the 

BEACON  journal’s  coverage  of  this  important 

market  before  they  make  any  decisions. 

“We  want  them  to  realize  they’re  not  covering  the 
Cleveland  ADI  without  using  the  BEACON  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Standard  Rate  &  Data  is  very  important  to  us  in 
getting  this  across  to  advertisers  and  their  agencies.” 


fm  IN  SRDS  YOU  ARE  THERE 

SB  Nina  bv  hBlnin 


selling  by  helping  people  buy 


5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  111.  60076 


ARTIST'S  CONCEPTION  of  the  New  York  News'  $29  million  gravure  printing  and  inserting  plant 
which  will  be  constructed  at  Newspoint,  located  about  one  mile  from  the  main  building  at  220  East 

42  nd  Street, 


IVT  ^7"  "IVT  1  Foundation:  Endinp-bearing 

IN.Y.  JNews  breaks  groimd  tor  new 

70  feet  below  grade. 

$29  million  production  facility  .frsSrrr  Lr 

J.  w  Window  walls  at  both  ends  of 


The  New  York  Xewn 
formally  broke  ground  on  De¬ 
cember  15  for  a  new  $29  million 
newspaper  plant. 

Newspoint  I  is  the  first  phase 
of  a  long-term  program  for 
renewal  of  the  manufacturing 
facilities  of  the  News.  It  will  be 
a  complete  rotogravure  printing 
plant,  and  an  assembly  and 
dispatch  facility  for  color  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Sunday  News  as 
well. 

The  plant  will  be  constructed 
on  a  24-acre  site  at  the  south¬ 
western  tip  of  Long  Island  City, 
just  across  the  East  River  from 
35th  Street  in  Manhattan — 
about  a  mile  from  the  News 
Building.  The  area,  previously 
known  as  Hunter’s  Point,  has 
been  renamed  Newspoint  since 
its  purchase  in  19fi5  by  The 
News. 

Phase  one 

The  first-phase  building  will 
be  a  three-story  structure  cov¬ 
ering  78,900  square  feet  and 
having  a  total  floor  area  of  172,- 
000  square  feet.  The  layout  will 
be  as  follows : 

— The  first  floor  will  contain 
the  lobby,  the  mail  room  (for 
assembly  and  dispatch  of  print¬ 
ed  products),  the  reel  room,  and 
the  storage  areas  for  printed 
products  and  roll  news¬ 
print. 

— The  second  floor  will  con¬ 
tain  the  administrative  offices, 


the  photographic  and  cylinder 
engraving  spaces,  the  proof 
press,  and  the  production  press¬ 
room. 

— The  third  floor  will  contain 
boiler,  air  conditioning,  and  oth¬ 
er  building  service  equipment, 
plus  food  service  and  dining 
area. 

— The  building  will  have  no 
basement. 

Expanded  sections 

The  new  facilities  will  permit 
substantial  expansion  of  the  col¬ 
or  components  of  The  News. 
The  Sunday  Magazine,  now  nor¬ 
mally  limited  to  40  color  pages 
and  72  total  pages,  will  achieve 
maximum  size  of  96  pages  and 
128  total  pages.  The  Sunday 
comic  section,  now  limited  to  32 
pages  and  printed  by  letter- 
jiress,  will  benefit  from  a  con¬ 
version  to  high-quality  gravure 
printing  and  a  miximum  issue 
size  of  56  pages. 

In  addition.  The  News  will 
for  the  first  time  actively  solicit 
the  printing  of  all-advertising 
special  sections  for  distribution 
with  its  Sunday  editions.  The 
plant  is  also  being  built  with 
SpectaColor  preprinting  in 
mind;  however,  preprinting  will 
not  be  undertaken  until  the 
plant  is  fully  broken  in  on  fold¬ 
er-delivered  products. 

November  1972  is  the  tar¬ 
get  date  for  completion  of 
Newspoint  I.  Major  contracts 


for  construction  trades  and  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  have  already 
been  signed,  and  the  ground¬ 
breaking  took  place  this  w'eek. 
Press  equipment  will  be  received 
starting  in  November  1971,  and 
the  first  News  employes  will 
l)egin  working  in  the  new  plant 
during  Spring  1972.  The  over¬ 
all  project  budget  is  some  $29 
million. 

Newspoint  I  will  permit  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  gravure  and 
comic-section  printing  now 
being  handled  at  The  News 
Brooklyn  Plant,  700  Pacific 
Street.  In  addition,  it  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  makeup  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  color  sections  from 
Brooklyn  and  from  The  News 
Manhattan  Plant  at  220  East 
42nd  Street.  Essentially  all  ac¬ 
tivities  relating  to  color  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Sunday  News 
will  be  located  at  the  new  facili¬ 
ty.  The  Manhattan  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  plants  will,  however,  brth 
continue  to  print  and  ship  the 
black-and-white  letterpress  com¬ 
ponents  of  The  News  both  daily 
and  Sunday. 

Building  details 

Dimensions:  228  feet  wide 
(east-west)  by  346  feet  long 
(north-south)  by  60  feet  high. 
Paper  storage  area,  rearmost  82 
feet  of  the  building,  to  be  37 
feet  high.  Ground  area:  78,900 
square  feet.  Floor  area:  172,000 
square  feet. 


pressroom  and  at  administra¬ 
tive  offices,  lobby  and  dining 
area. 

Mechanical  facilities:  Low 
pressure  boilers.  Central  high- 
pressure  air,  low-pressure  air, 
and  vacuum  systems.  Air  condi¬ 
tioning  throughout  the  building, 
except  in  paper  storage  area. 
Hydraulic  freight  and  passen¬ 
ger  elevators  plus  special  pur¬ 
pose  skid  elevators  operating 
between  pressroom  and  storage 
areas. 

Environmental  protection: 
Three  Sutcliffe-Speakman  ac¬ 
tivated  charcoal  solvent  recov- 
(Conthiued  on  page  30^ 
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Why  did  a  Bryn  Mawr  graduate-sociat- 
ite  turn  into  a  terrorist-revolutionary? 

Why  did  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
accept  cut-rate  car  leases  from  auto  manu¬ 
facturers?  ’ 

Why  are  the  Navajos  fed  up  with  prying 
outsiders? 

Why  is  the  man  who  taught  the  astro¬ 
nauts  how  to  handle  a  moonship  now  sell¬ 
ing  ice  cream  in  Caiifornia? 

Why?  Why  did  it  happen?  That’s  the 
compelling  part  of  today’s  news.  The  part 
that  separates  UPl  from  the  old  way  of  han¬ 
dling  a  story. 

Sure  the  details  of  what  happened  are 
important.  But  UPl  gives  you 
more.  UPl  gets  behind  the 
news  with  wire-service 
stories  like  our  5-part 
series  on  revolutionist 
Diana  Oughton.  UPl 
enterprisers  go  out 


and  dig  for  news.  UPl  tells  what  and  why  on 
its  regular  wire  service.  And— with  its  extra 
services,  too.  Services  such  as  World  Hori¬ 
zons.  Extras  for  AMs— and  PMs— and  Week¬ 
ends.  Columns  for  AMs  and  PMs.  All  extras 
for  extra  circulation. 

Why  settle  for  one-dimensional  news 
when  you  can  get  the  what  and  the  why? 
Where?  From  UPl.  For  details  at  your  desk 
at  your  convenience— contact  Wayne  Sar¬ 
gent,  UPl’s  VP  for  Sales  in  New  York. 

United  Press  International,  220  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10017 
(212)  MU  2-0400. 
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(continued  from  page  28) 

ery  systems  to  reclaim  a  mini¬ 
mum  9o%  of  the  solvent  in  press 
exhaust  fumes.  Two  treatment 
tanks  for  neutralizing:  liquid 
wastes  from  photographic  and 
engraving  processes.  The  total 
investment  devoted  to  environ¬ 
mental  protection  will  exceed 
$1,000,000. 

Participating  Firms :  Ar¬ 
chitects:  Harrison  &  Abramo- 
vitz  (Max  Abramovitz).  Engi¬ 
neers:  Lockwood  Greene  Engi¬ 
neers.  General  Contractor:  Tur¬ 
ner  Construction  Company. 

Press  Equipment:  Basic  Con¬ 
figuration:  Two  lines  of  13 
units  each,  arranged  in  4/4-4/ 1 
fashion.  Two  newspaper  folders 
in  each  line,  one  a  single  3:2 
folder  without  stitcher.  Reels 
located  below  the  pressroom. 
All  cylinder  handling  by  mon¬ 
orail  and  budge  cranes. 

Key  dimensions:  Maximum 
web  width:  106  inches,  repeat 
length  43  inches,  maximum 
newsprint  roll  diameter:  50  in¬ 
ches. 

Design  Speed:  30,000  impres¬ 
sions  per  hour,  or  1,800  feet  per 
minute. 

Major  Design  Features:  a) 
Supplementary  backup  rollers 
to  apply  downward  force  near 
the  center  of  the  backup  cylind¬ 
er  and  thus  to  help  equalize  im¬ 
pression  force  distribution,  b) 
Automatic  cylinder  loading 
from  monorail  sling  to  press 
units  and  reverse,  c)  Fully 
pow’ered  new-sprint  roll  han¬ 
dling  systems,  d)  Automatic  ink 
viscosity  and  level  control,  e) 
Automatic  webbing  chains. 

Manufacturers:  Units,  dry¬ 
ers,  upper  folders,  and  overall 
coordination  by  John  C.  Motter 
Printing  Press  Company.  Lower 
folders  and  stitchers  by  Goss 
Division  of  MGD  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems.  Reels  by  Wood  Industries. 
Drive,  control  and  register  and 
tension  systems  by  Hurletron 
Incorporated. 


We’ll  share  your  exposure 
to  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you 
could  afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit 
for  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion 
of  privacy  or  copyright  violation. 
Here’s  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with 
Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up 
a  program  and  to  assist  in  time  of 
trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our 
nearest  office  will  contact  you  at 
once.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 
21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64105.  Other  U.  S.  effices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


The  major  portion  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  equipment  will  be 
moved  from  the  existing  News 
plant,  in  which  the  photograph¬ 
ic  gallery  was  completely  reno¬ 
vated  and  reequipped  in  1968. 
The  basic  hard-dot  two-positive 
techniques,  utilizing  contact 
screening  and  carbon-tissue 
resist,  will  be  retained. 

Cylinder  engraving  equip¬ 
ment  will  all  be  new,  and  will 
represent  the  latest  photochemi¬ 
cal  technology  available.  Provi¬ 
sion  is  being  made  for  a  Helio- 
Klischograph,  but  there  is  no 
schedule  for  the  installation  of 
such  a  machine. 

The  proof  press,  being  sup¬ 
plied  by  Motter,  will  run  into  a 
folder  to  permit  realistically 
high  proving  speeds  together 
with  immediate  accessibility  to 
the  material  being  run.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  corresponds  to  that 
in  the  existing  News  plant. 

Ceremonies 

W.  H.  James,  president  of  the 
News,  acted  as  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  ground-breaking 
and  introduced  guest  sepeakers 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  and 
Queens  Borough  President,  Sid¬ 
ney  Leviss.  Many  other  digni¬ 
taries,  including  F.  M.  Flynn, 
chairman  and  publisher  of  the 
News  and  D.  Kenneth  Patton, 
Economic  Development  Admin- 
istiator  attended.  According  to 
James,  “The  decision  to  invest 
millions  of  dollars  in  a  new  pro¬ 
duction  facility  for  the  New 
York  News  reflects  our  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  in  the  growth 
potential  of  our  newspaper,  and 
in  the  health  of  the  newspaper 
industry  as  a  whole.”  He  also 
commented  that,  “This  major 
step  will  enable  us  to  improve 
further  our  service  to  readers 
and  advertisers,  and  allow  us 
to  provide  better  working  con¬ 
ditions  for  our  employees.” 

• 

Striking  electricians 
.  retnm  in  Milwankee 

Milwaukee  Journal  Company 
I  electricians  have  ended  their 
five  month  old  strike  and  have 
:  returned  to  work.  They  will  re- 
;  turn  to  work  next  Monday. 

!  Local  494  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
I  Workers,  which  represents  the 
I  electricians,  reported  that  they 
■  had  ratified  a  new  30  month 
I  contract  that  will  increase  their 
wages  a  total  of  $2.02  an  hour. 

The  pact  also  will  cut  the 
work  week  from  40  hours  to 
37 ’4,  effective  Dec.  14,  and  to 
3614  Feb.  1,  1972. 

Francis  D.  Kelly,  business 
manager  of  the  company,  said 
the  raises  would  total  $53.52  a 
week  for  the  30  month  period. 


Drew  Pearson  prize 
announced  in  capital 

Creation  of  the  Drew  Pearson 
Prize  for  Excellence  in  Investi¬ 
gatory  Reporting  by  a  Wash¬ 
ington  Correspondent  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mrs.  Drew  Pearson, 
Chairman  of  the  Drew  Pearson 
Foundation.  The  prize  will  be 
$5,000  in  cash  to  a  winner  se¬ 
lected  each  year  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  Board  of  Directors.  The 
first  award  will  be  presented  on 
Dec.  13,  1971,  the  seventy- 
fourth  birthday  of  the  late 
Drew  Pearson. 

The  Foundation  was  orga¬ 
nized  in  1964  by  Pearson  as  the 
Foundation  for  Expanding 
Freedoms.  Upon  his  death  the 
foundation  was  renamed  in  his 
memory.  The  Directors,  with 
Mrs.  Pearson  as  chairman,  are 
Jack  Anderson,  who  took  over 
the  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round  column  upon  Pearson’s 
death;  Joseph  Borkin,  a  Wash¬ 
ington  lawyer,  former  Senator 
Wayne  Morse  and  Ernest  Cu- 
neo. 

Old  Boston  Journal 
being  distributed 

The  International  Newspaper 
Collector’s  Club  is  distributing 
full  size  reprints  of  the  4-page 
Boston  Gazette  and  Country 
Journal  for  Monday,  March  12, 
1770. 

The  facsimile  copy  was  made 
for  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  first  shots  fired  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  War. 
The  issue  has  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Boston  Massacre, 
which  occurred  the  previous 
Monday. 

Charles  J.  Smith,  club  secre¬ 
tary,  announced  that  copies  are 
available  at  nominal  cost  to  col¬ 
lectors,  editors,  schools,  etc., 
and  encouraged  newspapers  to 
reprint  the  issue. 

The  collector’s  club  plans  to 
reprint  other  famous  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  items  as  the  Bi¬ 
centennial  develops. 

Editors  may  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  Gazette  and  Country  Jour¬ 
nal  from  the  club,  P.  0.  Box 
7271,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  85011, 
enclosing  50^  to  cover  handling 
and  mailing. 

• 

Journalists  warned 

The  December  2  issue  of  the 
Greek  Government  Gazette  in 
Athens  carried  a  decree  making 
correspondents  of  the  foreign 
press,  radio  or  television, 
whether  Greeks  or  foreigners, 
liable  to  heavy  prison  terms  and 
fines  in  Greece  for  disseminat¬ 
ing  false  report.  Greece’s  mili¬ 
tary-backed  government  made 
no  official  comment  on  the  ac¬ 
tion  affecting  over  70  corre¬ 
spondents  in  Greece. 
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‘Wanted’ 
posters 
run  again 

The  message  is  simple:  crime 
does  not  pay,  but  advertising 
does. 

With  that  in  mind.  Bank  of 
America  recently  carried  an¬ 
other  full-page  advertisement 
in  five  California  newspapers — 
not  to  push  loans  or  checking 
accounts,  but  to  catch  bank  rob¬ 
bers. 

The  ad  ran  in  the  December 
9  editions  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  and  the  Oakland 
Tribune. 

Headlined  “Band  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Five  Most  Wanted  Men,” 
the  advertisement  provided 
photos  and  descriptions  of  five 
California  bank  robbery  sus¬ 
pects.  The  bank  offered  a  $1,000 
reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
each  of  the  pictured  suspects. 

Photos  of  the  suspects  were 
snapped  by  cameras  during  ac¬ 
tual  bank  holdups.  Descriptions 
came  from  employes  and  bank 
customers. 

D.  S.  Langsdorf,  senior  vice- 
president  and  controller  of  the 
bank,  said  that  B  of  A  hopes  to 
duplicate  the  success  it  had  with 
a  similar  ad  in  December  of 
1968,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  four  of  the  five  sus¬ 
pects  within  three  months. 

When  it  ran  another  ad  in 
the  summer  of  1969,  the  bank 
used  three  different  poses  of 
the  same  bank  robbery  suspect, 
which  resulted  in  his  capture 
on  the  east  coast. 

“We  wanted  a  bold  impact,” 
says  Langsdorf,  explaining  the 
layout  of  the  .id.  “We  wanted  a 
touch  of  the  police  ‘wanted’ 
posters  so  that  anyone  opening 
the  paper  with  his  morning  or 
afternoon  coffee  would  take  no¬ 
tice.” 

The  advertisements  were 
supplemented  with  easel  coun¬ 
tercards  carrying  the  ads  in 
miniature  for  placement  in  all 
of  the  977  B  of  A  branches  in 
California. 

A  similiar  type  ad  was  run 
in  the  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers  this  month  that  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  capture  of  two  of 
the  five  wanted  men. 

• 

Sunday  price  up 

The  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday 
Telegram  has  increased  its 
price-per-copy  from  35  to  40 
cents,  citing  rising  production 
costs. 
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Our  new 

$40000 

phototypesetter 
sells  for 

$20950. 


Our  new  PHOTOMIX*  70  typesetter  gives 
you  more  versatility  than  any  other  machine 
selling  for  anywhere  near  the  price. 

It  will  mix  type  on  the  same  line  from  four 
separate  fonts— in  nine  sizes  (5-18  pt.)  — 
entirely  by  tape  command.  At  a  speed  of  30 
newspaper  lines  per  minute. 


entire  47-pica  line. 

This  is  both  one  of  the  most  reliable  type¬ 
setting  machines  ever  designed,  and  one  of 
the  easiest  to  service. 

The  modular  components  can  be  replaced 
quickly  with  spares  stocked  at  a  nearby  Friden 
service  center.  (Owners  aren’t  required  to 


stock  a  single  part.) 


It  contains  its  own  computer  for  justification 
and  hyphenation  — more  electronic  logic  than 
any  other  machine  in  its  price  range. 

The  optical  system  transmits  images  from 
the  film  font  to  the  paper  through  ar 
exclusive  fiber  optic  carrier.  Each  image 
is  actually  sharpened  as  it  travels. 

You  get  type  quality  no  other 
system  can  match.  And 
the  density  is  absolutely  I  ■ 
consistent  across  an  I 


And  if  you  need  service  you’ll  get  it  free. 
Under  the  only  guarantee  in  the 
industry  that  literally  covers  every- 
{(/\  thing  — parts,  labor  and  travel 
I  \  expenses. 

L  A  Your  nearest  Friden  office 
will  arrange  a  demonstration. 
Or  write:  Friden  Division, 
'  1^  B  the  Singer  Company, 
Leandro,  Ca  94577. 


SINGER 


FRIDEN  DIVISION 


*A  TRACCMARK  QF  THE  SINGER  COMPANY 


PROMOTION 


Switch  to  King  crop 
keeps  shop  hopping 

By  George  Wilt 


What  was  probably  the  bip- 
pest  project  to  hit  the  Detroit 
Free  Pres.-^’  promotion  shop 
since  the  end  of  the  Detroit 
newspaper  strike,  came  last 
month  when  the  Free  Press 
started  publishing  the  cream  of 
the  King  Features  crop — 
signed  to  a  long-term  contract 
when  King  and  the  Detroit 
Servn  came  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways. 

Picked  up  by  the  Free  Press 
in  the  move  a  whole  stable  of 
writers;  Bert  Bacharach,  Jim 
Bishop,  Bob  Considine,  John 
Chamberlain,  Marianne  Means, 
Doi'othy  Manners,  Jack  O’Bri¬ 
an,  Kevin  Phillips  and  John  P. 
Roche.  King  panels  and  strips 
added  included  Archie,  Beetle 
Bailey,  Blondie,  Hazel,  Hi  and 
Lois,  Prince  Valiant,  Steve 
Canyon,  Juliet  Jones,  They’ll 
Do  It  Every  Time,  and  Believe 
It  or  Not. 

Marketing  the  switch  w'as 
the  job  the  Free  Press  promo¬ 
tion  department  and  the  pa¬ 
per’s  agency.  Gray  Advertising, 
who  chose  as  campaign  theme: 
“Now  the  Free  Press  Brings 
You  the  Brighter  Side  of  the 
News.” 

“We  set  out  to  develop  a  tacti¬ 
cal  campaign,”  said  Dave 
Henes,  promotion  director,  “de¬ 
signed  to  maximize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  we  had  to  merchandise 
the  sw'itch  of  features  from  the 
News  to  the  Free  Press. 

Our  objectives  were  two-fold: 
(1)  To  create  public  awareness 
of  the  move,  and  (2)  to  induce 


non-readers  of  the  P’ree  Press, 
and  more  specifically,  previous 
News  readers  of  those  features 
aftected  to  move  to  the  Free 
Press.” 

The  promotional  effort  w'as 
targeted  on  the  entire  Detroit 
metro  market,  and  included: 

•  .An  intensive  three-week 
radio  schedule  on  nine  Detroit- 
area  stations,  kicking  off  the 
campaign  Sunday,  November  8 
on  the  day  the  first  King 
Feature  additions  appeared  in 
the  Free  Press. 

•  A  four-week  adv'ertising 
schedule  in  suburban  dailies 
and  weeklies  reaching  more 
than  half  a  million  adults. 

•  Extensive  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion,  starting  with  a  page  one 
announcement  on  October  4 
outlining  the  forthcoming  move, 
followed  up  by  further  page  one 
cov'erage,  the  following  Sunday 
and  Monday. 

The  paper  conducted  a  high- 
ly-successful  reader  preference 
poll — on  both  the  old  and  new 
comics — starting  October  20. 
In-paper  advertising  opened 
with  an  1800-line  ad,  followed 
by  a  series  of  600-liners  and 
others  in  .smaller  space.  All 
were  keyed  to  the  theme — Now 
the  Free  Press  Brings  You  the 
Brighter  Side  of  the  News. 

•  A  dominant  month-long 
showing  of  80-sheet  outdoor 
boards,  using  the  theme  mes¬ 
sage. 

•  A  four-page  special  edi¬ 
tion,  featuring  both  old  and 
new  writers  and  comics  in  stand¬ 


TH/S  IS  AMERICA'S  FINEST  FLAG  KIT 


1971  Kit  contains  Thor  bunting  flag.  6'  sectional  chrome  fiVnsh  pole, 
eagle  ornament,  lanyard,  all  hardware  PLUS  Bonus  Lapel  Pm  and  Window  Decal. 

From  ATLAS,  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  3'  X  5'  sewed-stripe  American  Flag-si 

It  makes  Your  Newspaper  your  community’s  FLAG  HEADQUARTERS. 

Write,  Wire-~Or 

Offer  the  quality-made  Flag  Kit  with  phone  QUANTITY  ORDERS  COLLECT 
promotional  power  proved  by  hun-  /ci aao  oenn 

dreds  of  newspapers  across  the  coun-  (olo)  439-2600 

try.  You’ll  find  it  a  patriotic  pleasure  ATI  AC  Cl  A/l  PORP 
to  present  and  promote.  ■  knu  ■ 

Gets  RESF>ONSE  all  year  ’round!  BENTON.  ILL.  62812 

Lowest  prices.  Immediate  delivery.  BERKELEY  SMALL,  INC. 

Buy  direct  and  save!  f’  O  6526,  Mobile,  Ala.  36606 


ard  format  and  given  in  quan¬ 
tity  to  the  paper’s  7,500  carri¬ 
ers.  These  flyers  were  delivered 
to  non-subscribers  on  every 
route  during  the  wind-up  week 
of  the  campaign,  and  were 
backed  up  by  one-page  flyers  to 
carriers  telling  them  (1)  w’hat 
the  Free  Press  was  adding,  and 
(2)  how  to  tell  potential  cus¬ 
tomers  about  it. 

Plus,  all  other  available  tools 
such  as  rack  cards,  postage  me¬ 
ter  slugs.  Welcome  Wagon,  etc. 

The  most  important  result, 
according  to  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  Virgil  Fassio,  is  that  the 
week  starting  November  8  was 
the  bigge.st  in  Free  Press  his¬ 
tory  for  new  13-week  subscrip¬ 
tions.  Fassio  noted  that  the 
week  was  also  the  final  one  in  a 
six-week  circulation  drive,  but 
said  that  the  King  Feature  pro¬ 
motion  had  proved  to  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  sales  tool  for  both  carri¬ 
ers  and  adult  solicitors. 

«  «  * 

AMAZING— While  New  York¬ 
ers  reserve  the  adjective 
“amazing”  for  the  Mets,  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion.  apply  it  to  Atlanta.  The 
Atlanta  newspapers  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  new  edition  of  their 
market  data  booklet,  “Amazing 
Atlanta,”  and  it  deserves  the 
title.  Page  after  page  show  off 
the  architect’s  handiwork  along 
Peachtree,  and  environs,  in¬ 
cluding  monuments  to  industry, 
commerce  and  the  art.s — office 
towers,  hotels,  civic  and  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  plants  and  ware¬ 
houses,  hospitals,  schools,  and 
other  additions  to  the  Georgia 
skyline.  Backing  up  the  pictori¬ 
al  panoply  are  pages  of  statis¬ 
tics  outlining  growth  of  the 
market  in  every  measurable 
area. 

Facts,  too,  are  included  on 
the  Journal  and  Constitution, 
market  cov'erage,  personnel, 
plant,  circulation,  coverage — 
illustrated  with  charts  and 
maps.  A  table  shows  how  the 
Journal  and  Constitution  cover 
users  of  a  wide  variety  of  pro¬ 
duct  categories.  The  back  cov¬ 
er,  makes  the  point  that  Atlan¬ 
ta  is  “big  league”  all  the  wa.v, 
home  of  the  Braves,  Chiefs, 
Falcons  and  Hawks.  For  a 
copy,  write  Pat  LaHatte,  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

QUEENS — John  Sandoval, 
who  handles  promotion  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  principal  job  as  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Daily 
Review,  came  up  with  a 
“queen”  contest  as  part  of  a 
Newspaper  Week  promotion. 

Preliminary  competitions  se¬ 
lected  “Miss  Daily  Review 
Comics,”  “Miss  Family  Week¬ 
ly,”  “Miss  Previewer”  and 
“Miss  Shopper,”  with  all  con¬ 


testants  wearing  costumes 
made  form  the  appropriate 
newspaper  sections.  “Miss  Dai¬ 
ly  Review”  was  selected  from 
the  section  winners.  A  “Queens 
Selection  Party”  was  part  of  a 
women’s  World  section  lunch¬ 
eon  with  a  fashion  consultant 
as  the  speaker.  The  Review 
also  presented  a  display  of 
Japanese  newspapers  and  his¬ 
toric  front  pages  from  the  Re¬ 
view'  in  a  shopping  center  ex¬ 
hibit. 

*  ♦  « 

VACATIONS  —  A  \ew  York 
Xews  promotion  for  a  Sunda.v 
“Vacation  Time”  section  (publi¬ 
cation  date:  April  25,  1971) 
features  a  handsome  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  water  color  print  of  a 
residential  Manhattan  street, 
with  the  headline:  “Tw'elve  and 
half  million  residents  say:  New 
York  is  a  great  place  to  live  .  .  . 
but  I  wouldn’t  want  to  vaca¬ 
tion  there.”  Copy  points  out 
that  New  York  is  the  biggest 
travel  market  in  the  nation.  A 
box  tells  travel  and  resort  peo¬ 
ple  to  send  their  latest  promo¬ 
tion  literature  to  the  New's 
Travel  Bureau  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution.  Write  Paul  Martin, 
promotion  director  of  the  News 
for  a  copy  of  the  brochure. 


Extension  granted 
to  file  comment 
on  market  ruling 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  granted  a  peti¬ 
tion  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publisher’s  Association  to 
extend  the  filing  date  for  com¬ 
ments  on  the  Commission’s  pro¬ 
posed  “one  to  a  market  rule.” 

ANPA  requested  the  exten¬ 
sion  so  that  other  parties  may 
examine  studies  being  prepared 
by  it  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters.  “Other 
Parties”  includes  individual 
broadca.st  stations  or  groups  of 
stations,  and  individual  news¬ 
papers. 


.New  filing  dale 


The  new  date  for  filing  com¬ 
ments  is  now  February  15,  1971 
for  all  parties  except  ANPA 
and  NAB  who  must  file  their 
studies  by  January  15.  Then  all 
parties,  including  ANPA  and 
NAB,  have  until  March  15, 
1971  to  file  reply  comments. 

The  FCC  pointed  out  that  the 
rule-making  proceeding  was 
important  because  it  involved  a 
basic  restructuring  of  the 
broadcasting  industry  and 
hence  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  accommodate  proposals 
“that  would  avoid  duplication 
and  improve  the  quality  of 
comments.” 
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Marshall  disaster 
tested  news  force 

By  Don  Hatfield 


hours,  Hardin  went  immediately  the  early  film,  and  made  it  back 
to  the  scene.  in  record  time. 

First  to  arrive  at  the  office  Mitchell  hammered  out  the 
were  Boyd  Jarrell,  managing  main  story.  The  sidebars  were 
editor  or  The  Herald-Dispatch,  called  in,  rewritten,  edited,  sent 
and  Don  Mayne,  the  H-D’s  asso-  to  composing  room  marked 
ciate  editor.  “head  to  come.”  Photos  were 

It  being  Saturday  night,  not  printed,  selected  while  wet,  sent 
all  the  staffers  were  at  home,  to  engraving  in  four-  and  five- 


There  is,  of  course,  no  way  to 
fully  prepare  for  a  tragedy.  But 
sound  planning  can  be  a  great 
help  when  tragedy  occurs.  It 
was  with  this  in  mind  that  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny  formed  its  “Editorial  Task 
Force.”  And  it  was  the  Task 
Force  which  came  through  the 
night  of  Saturday,  November 
M. 

It  was  that  rainy,  foggy  night 
that  the  w'orst  disaster  in  the 
history  of  American  sports  oc¬ 
curred.  A  plane  carrying  Mar¬ 
shall  University  football  play¬ 
ers,  coaches  and  fans — many  of 
them  prominent  Huntingtonians 
— crashed  into  a  hillside,  kill¬ 
ing  the  75  alward. 

The  Task  Force  had  been  put 
together  two  years  before  to 
“better  meet  any  emergency 
that  appears  to  have  conse¬ 
quences  beyond  the  usual  run  of 
news.” 

Made  up  of  key  editorial  per¬ 
sonnel  on  the  three  company 
newspapers — the  morning  Her- 
a Id-Dispatch,  the  evening  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  Sinidat/  Herald- 
Advertiser — the  Task  Force  in¬ 
volved  more  than  a  group  of 
newspapermen.  It  involved  a 
procedure. 

Outline  arranged 

First,  there  would  be  a  li.st  of 
Task  Force  personnel  and  their 
phone  numbers.  Second,  there 
would  be  an  outline  for  imple¬ 
mentation. 

Assuming  the  role  of  “editor 
in  charge”  would  be  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  on  duty  at  the  time  of 
the  “emergency.”  If,  in  his 
.judgment,  it  was  time  to  call 
out  the  Task  Force,  he  would 
contact  editor-in-chief  Raymond 
Brewster  and  his  administrative 
assistant,  George  H.  Clark.  If 
they  agreed  the  Task  Force  was 
needed,  then  its  personnel  would 
be  summoned. 

Definite  assignments 

This  involved  setting  up  a 
Task  Force  Desk  with  definite 
and  specific  assignments  for 
rewrite,  copy  editing,  headline 
writing,  photo  editing. 

It  involved  specific  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  team’s  reporters: 
hospitals,  waiting  rooms,  the 
disaster  site,  etc. 

In  short,  when  and  if  an 
emergency  requiring  unusual 
news  coverage  did  take  place, 
specific  assignments  for  specific 
people  already  would  be  in 
hand. 


Ironically,  the  Task  Force 
procedure  was  reviewed  and  re¬ 
vised  only  a  few  weeks  before 
the  Marshall  air  disaster. 

And,  there  was  one  other  bit 
of  almost  “accidental”  prepara¬ 
tion:  we  were  testing  a  new 
radio-telephone  system  with  a 
special  unit  in  the  automobile  of 
chief  photographer  Maurice 
Kaplan. 

With  but  a  few  exceptions, 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Sunday 
Herald-Advertiser  is  made  up 
of  staffers  from  the  two  dailies. 
On  Saturdays,  these  staffers 
work  in  two  shifts  and  by  5 
p.m.  many  have  gone  home. 
Consequently  any  emergency 
taking  place  after  that  hour 
would  require  even  more  “extra 
help”  than  on  a  week  day  or 
week  night. 

But  Saturday  November  14 
api)eared  to  be  a  normal  day. 
'fhe  day  shift  iiersonnel,  headed 
by  Hupco  senior  rej)orter  Jack 
Hardin,  a  veteran,  prize¬ 
winning  newsman,  had  gone 
home. 

Fir>l  Hord  of  i‘ra.*h 

At  7:45  p.m.  the  first  word  of 
the  crash  came  from  freelance 
photographer  Jim  York:  a 
plane  was  believed  down  near 
Huntington’s  Tri-State  Airport. 

Reporter  Dave  Peyton  and 
jihotographer  Lee  Bernard  were 
sent  to  the  scene.  If  the  jilane 
were  a  small  one,  they  could 
handle  it.  If  it  were  a  large 
one,  with  several  passengers, 
they  would  need  help. 

York,  too,  had  a  radio-phone 
in  his  car,  similar  to  that  being 
tested  by  Kaplan.  On  the  scene, 
he  called  to  report  the  plane 
was,  indeed,  a  large  one.  And 
soon  we  learned  from  an  FAA 
official  what  we  had  feared:  the 
plane  was  the  Southern  Air¬ 
ways  DC9  bringing  the  Mar¬ 
shall  party  home  from  its  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  game  against 
East  Carolina  College  at  Green¬ 
ville,  N.C. 

Still,  there  was  no  conscious 
implementation  of  the  Task 
Force.  Automatically  I,  as  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge,  contacted 
Brewster  and  Clark.  Almost  as 
automatically  executive  city  edi¬ 
tor  C.  T.  Mitchell  pulled  out  the 
Task  Force  personnel  list  and 
began  dialing  phone  numbers. 

Many  members  of  the  team 
did  not  wait  for  the  call.  They 
phoned  or  came  in  without 
being  summoned.  Although  he 
already  had  put  in  a  full  eight 


Political  editor  Tom  Miller  was 
returning  from  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  Adverti.ser  executive 
city  editor  Charles  H.  Tucker 
was  visiting  friends  in  Park¬ 
ersburg,  VV.  Va.  90  miles  away. 
But  both  made  it. 

Kaplan  phoned  from  his  car 
to  say  he  was  on  his  way.  And 
soon  each  member  of  the  Task 
Force  and  each  member  of  the 
usual  Saturday  night  shift — 
including  those  in  the  sports  de¬ 
partment — had  definite  assign¬ 
ments. 

Thus  less  than  an  hour  after 
the  crash,  we  had  two  report¬ 
ers,  two  staff’  photographers 
and  a  freelancer  at  the  scene. 
Two  of  them  had  radio-phones 
in  their  cars  and  a  portable  unit 
was  on  its  way  to  Peyton. 

In  the  office,  the  Task  Force 
Desk  was  taking  shape,  still 
without  conscious  thought  as  to 
its  being  formed. 

Weill  up  Iwo  pages 

Mechanical  superintendent 
Rex  Baumgardner  gave  the 
word  for  us  to  go  up  two  pages 
and  to  change  our  use  of  color, 
notifying  his  composing  room, 
photo  engravers,  press  room 
and  circulation  of  the  changes. 

Executive  sports  editor  Ein- 
ie  Salvatore  directed  his  depart¬ 
ment’s  operation.  Slotman  Low¬ 
ell  Cade  assumed  a  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sports  copy  editing 
in  addition  to  his  own  makeup 
duties,  freeing  sports  rim  man 
Bud  Perry  to  work  on  player 
information  and  pictures  for 
the  Task  Force  Desk. 

Salvatore  judged  that  the 
Marshall  game  story  by  Mike 
Brown  (who,  incidentally,  had 
decided  not  to  accompany  the 
team  on  the  plane  but  to  drive 
his  own  car  to  the  game)  should 
go  unchanged.  The  game  photos 
also  would  remain.  Salvatore 
inserted  on  the  sports  section 
front  a  black-bordered  box 
about  the  crash,  explaining  that 
the  game  story  and  pictures 
should  remain  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  played. 

Photographers  Howard  Cazad 
and  Jack  Burnett  reported  to 
the  photo  lab  to  assist  in  print¬ 
ing  and  photographer  Havern 
Summers  was  assigned  first  tc 
the  hospitals  and  then  to  the 
airport  terminal. 

There  was  a  problem  in  get¬ 
ting  the  film  from  the  scene  to 
the  plant  for  processing.  Boyd 
Jarrell  Jr.,  who  had  come  to  the 
office  with  his  father,  volun¬ 
teered,  drove  to  the  scene,  got 


column  sizes. 

Finally  it  was  time  to  put  the 
paper  together — in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Most  of  the  makeup 
was  done  without  page  dum¬ 
mies,  with  outstanding  cooper¬ 
ation  from  the  printers.  Printer 
Jerry  Epling  put  together  the 
all-new  page  one  with  only  the 
slot  man  standing  by.  The  city 
feature  page  had  been  junked 
and,  with  the  two  open  pages 
we’d  added,  was  being  filled  up 
with  the  sidebars  and  cuts  sent 
up  without  heads  or  captions. 

Somehow,  it  all  fell  into 
place.  The  job  had  been  done. 
Slowly,  staff  members  and  Task 
Force  personnel  left  the  build¬ 
ing.  It  was  almost  4  a.m.  There 
had  not  been  time  to  think  about 
the  real  tragedy  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  to  so  many  that  we  knew 
personally.  Almost  every  one  of 
us  had  lost  close  friends  in  that 
crash — this  was  particularly 
true  of  our  sports  staff — and  we 
had  not  had  time  to  realize  it. 
There  had  been  time  only  to 
act,  to  report  as  completely  as 
possible  what  had  happened, 
and  that  is  what  each  man  and 
woman  had  done. 

{Hatfield  is  managing  editor 
of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser.) 

• 

Bill  allows  talkback 

The  New  Hampshire  Office 
of  Legislative  Services  in  Con¬ 
cord  has  been  asked  to  draft 
more  than  fiOO  bills  and  re¬ 
solutions  for  the  1971  session 
of  the  Legislature,  including  a 
measure  to  enable  a  person  to 
reply  “in  point”  to  editorial 
criticisms  in  newspapers. 

Iaustralia's 

i  Expanding  )tVealfh 
1  Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  tha  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com- 

Ranies  that  are  operating  and 
ava  iSOO.OOO.OOd  invested  In 
Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  mirlMtlnt, 
■dvertising.  publlshliit  and  praphic 
arts  In  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PublUked  forml^tly 

4aaaal  Subiarlptlen  to  U.9.A.  $A8.00 
Pajrmeeta  osust  be  made  b; 
bankdr^  in  Aastrallan  conencp 
Comer  Butt  A  CllsdiH  Sts.,  Surry  Hills 
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Red  Motley:  ‘Print  is 


not  going  out 

Everybody  in  the  newspaper 
profession  knows  that  this  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  fading  away,  but  for 
some  strange  reason — call  it 
charisma — when  Red  Motley,  of 
Parade  states  that  “print  has 
never  been  healthier”  it  is 
reassuring. 

And  that  w'as  in  essence  the 
main  topic  of  his  message  to 
the  New  York  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  representatives 
and  other  friends,  at  the  annu¬ 
al  Parade  get-together  this 
week. 

Motley  said  the  recent  re¬ 
mark  made  by  Walter  Cronkite 
in  Look  magazine  that  “nobody 
bothered  to  read  newspapers 
anymore”  was  typical  of  the 
stupid  things  being  said  about 
print.  “Only  the  uninformed 
say  that  print  is  a  dying  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  declared. 

The  records,  he  noted,  proves 
the  print  medium  is  in  fact  a 
growing  form  of  communica¬ 
tions  that  is  not  “going  out  of 
style.” 

Newspapers,  Motley  said, 
“have  enjoyed  their  best  period 


of  style’ 

of  growth  during  the  last  20 
years,  rising  from  52  million 
circulation  in  1949  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  62  million  in  1969. 
The  story  for  newspaper  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  is  just  as  dra¬ 
matic.  He  said  there  are  now 
350  newspapers  carrying  a 
Sunday  supplement  magazine 
as  compared  to  117  in  1949  and 
that  the  circulation  of  these 
magazines  has  risen  from  55 
million  to  58  million.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  his  own  publication 
now  was  the  world’s  largest 
weekly  magazine  in  terms  of 
circulation  and  would  increase 
its  lead  over  nearest  competi¬ 
tor,  Tv  Guide,  on  January  3 
when  it  adds  the  Hotiston  Post 
as  its  94th  distributing  newspa¬ 
per. 

“Television,”  he  said,  “is  a 
helluva  medium  and  a  tough 
competitor.  I  have  never  said 
they  weren’t,  but  print  is  not 
going  to  disappear  because  it 
cannot  compete  with  tv,  ei¬ 
ther.” 

Turning  to  the  record  books 
again.  Motley  recalled  that 
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since  the  1939,  pre-tv  era,  there 
were  132  million  people  in  the 
United  States  and  229  maga¬ 
zines  (ABC-audited)  with  94 
million  circulation  per  issue.  In 
1969,  there  203  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  54%  and  302  maga¬ 
zines  (ABC-audited)  with  342 
million  circulation  per  issue,  up 
157%. 

The  future  looks  even 
brighter  for  newspaper  and 
magazines.  Motley  said  he  be¬ 
lieves.  This  will  be  particularly 
true  for  those  publishers  who 
keep  pace  with  the  changing 
times.  Change,  while  disruptive 
and  sometimes  hard  to  take,  is 
not  a  bad  thing.  Motley  said. 

Motley  said  that  the  new  ro¬ 
togravure  plant,  which  Parade 
is  constructing  at  Atglen, 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  Amish 
area,  would  be  starting  up  next 
month  and  in  full  production 
probably  by  July. 

As  for  next  year.  Motley  said 
he  had  been  in  touch  with  some 
of  the  foremost  economic  advi¬ 
sors  and  they  indicated  to  him 
that  1971  .vould  be  much  im¬ 
proved.  He  said  ad  pages  al¬ 
ready  sold  in  January  alone 
w'ere  40%  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 
On  an  adjusted  basis  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  there  are  five 
Sunday  issues  this  year,  the  in¬ 
crease  is  23%,  he  said. 

The  year,  he  said,  finished 
much  higher  than  he  had  antic¬ 
ipated.  Ad  pages  were  up  from 
555  in  1969  to  571  in  1970  and 
revenues  rose  17% — to  $38,315,- 
293  from  a  1969  high  of  $32,- 
748,485. 

• 

Boston  Globe  adds 
8-unit  color  press 

A  major  addition  to  press  ca¬ 
pacity  was  announced  today  by 
Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  eight-unit  Goss  col¬ 
or  press. 

“This  expansion  program  is 
another  step  in  the  continuing 
effort  to  give  our  readers  the 
best  possible  newspaper,”  Tay¬ 
lor  said. 

The  press,  a  Goss  Headliner 
Mark  V,  is  rated  by  industry 
sources  as  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  pieces  of  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  available.  It  will  be 
able  to  print  newspapers  as 
large  as  128  pages  in  a  single 
run  and  its  color  equipment 
will  permit  it  to  print  up  to  32 
pages  in  full  color  in  an 
80-page  paper. 

Among  the  technological  im¬ 
provements  employed  by  the 
new'  press  are  miniaturized  in¬ 
tegrated  circuits  for  its  elec¬ 
tronic  control.  It  is  also  capable 
of  utilizing  shallow-relief  print¬ 
ing  plates,  still  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  stage. 
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Women  let  hair 
down,  admit  men 
to  press  club 

The  Women’s  National  Press 
Club  has  voted  to  admit  men  to 
membership.  The  Club  will 
change  its  constitution  by  elim¬ 
inating  the  words  “she”  and 
“her”  and  opening  its  doors  to 
“all  qualified  professional  jour¬ 
nalists”  regardless  of  sex. 

The  action  came  at  the 
largest  meeting  of  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  50-year  history  of 
the  club.  The  vote  to  let  in  the 
men  was  113  to  6. 

Elsie  Carper,  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  proposed  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  men,  saying  she  did 
it  “in  the  framework  of  the 
word  equality.” 

“Why  force  segregation  and 
discrimination  upon  our¬ 
selves?”  she  a.sked.  “We  have 
alw'ays  had  high  professional 
standards  for  membership. 
Now'  it  is  time  for  us  to  become 
truly  professional  and  to  open 
our  membership  to  all  qualified 
journalists.” 

Club  must  change 

Miss  Carper  said  that  the 
club  had  been  formed  at  the 
time  of  the  women’s  suffrage 
amendment  when  women  repor¬ 
ters  were  “not  recognized  as 
professional  journalists”  but 
times  hav'e  changed  and  the  club 
must  change  with  them. 

The  club  adopted  a  tem¬ 
porary  name  change  and  until 
a  new'  and  final  name  can  be 
selected  will  be  known  as  the 
“Press  Club  of  Washington.” 

The  National  Press  Club,  all 
male,  held  a  referendum  last 
month  on  a  proposal  to  admit 
women  to  membership  but  fell 
short  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  proposal  will 
be  up  again  at  the  club’s  annu¬ 
al  meeting  on  January  15,  with 
indications  that  it  will  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

Flag  desecration 
reward  is  offered 

The  Mavchester  (N.H.) 
Union  Leader  has  offered  a  $2,- 
000  reward  to  “anyone  furnish¬ 
ing  evidence  which  leads  to  the 
apprehension  and  conviction  of 
anyone  engaged  in  desecrating 
the  American  flag  by  cutting  it 
down  from  a  flagpole  and  ei¬ 
ther  removing  it  or  leaving  it 
lying  on  the  ground.” 

The  offer  was  made  in  a 
front  page  editorial  signed  by 
publisher  William  Loeb,  who 
was  angered  by  the  third  theft 
of  a  flag  at  a  high  school  and 
the  theft  of  a  flag  from  an 
American  Red  Cross  chapter. 
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Model  town  created 
to  sell  want  ads 


■/  I'M  VDUR  BJG  ^ 
J  DIRECT  LINE  TO 

;  wantadsville! 

«  CROMAaOFOWA 

I  CA^meFREE  seven 

>  :iAYS  AWEEA  AT 

L.  800-362-1836 


1  Iowan  whether  in  Oelwein,  where  many  would  see  it.  We 
idy  Center  or  elsewhere,  want  jieople  involved  with  our 
•s  well  there’s  help  as  near  papers  and  the  more  want  ads 
le  telephone  that  links  him,  they  use  the  more  they  are  part 
with  “Wantadsville,”  a  of  us  and  the  more  convinced 
Monies  Register  and  Trib-  they  are  that  they  can  depend 
satellite  town.  on  our  columns  for  whatever 

2phen  S.  Ingham,  classified  they  want  done.  Commercial  ac- 
rtising  manager,  believes  counts  aren’t  directly  concerned 
rS  service  is  “fantastic”  as  but  they  really  like  to  see  what 
ol  in  carving  out  a  sue-  we  are  doing  to  get  more  users 
ul  classified  department,  of  the  small  ads.  It  helps  a  lot 
•  of  his  workers  man  in-  in  our  selling  business  men  on 
ng  lines,  another  an  out-  our  product.” 

?  line  and  a  third  calls 

.  L  j  •  i  (»enerous  Npace 

pects  in  bordering  states. 

lirects  37  employees.  Long  known  as  promotional- 

I’antadsville,”  current  sales  ly-minded  newspapers,  the  Reg- 
t,  was  founded  a  year  ago  ister  and  Tribune  are  generous 
1  people’s  interest  in  car-  in  their  alloting  of  space  to 
?  was  realized  as  a  pro-  Ingham’s  department  as  he 
on  possibility.  Talent  of  constantly  strives  to  generate 
F'ollett,  promotion  mana-  inteiest — and  lineage — in  the 
and  Bob  Davenport,  staff  classified  pages.  He  says  he 
aonist,  was  called  into  never  is  disappointed  in  the 
and  the  two  “have  done  a  space  he  can  use.  Some  adver- 
t  job,”  as  Ingham  says  it.  tisements  are  on  a  “must”  in¬ 
sertion  basis  but  not  many. 

Full  page  eariiMtn  Continuity  is  believed  most 

icently  a  full  page  cartoon  worth  while  in  the  long  run. 
used.  A  pennant,  “Want-  A  special  promotion  effort  is 
ille,”  followed  a  headline—  used  about  a  year.  Soon  ‘AVant- 
nething’s  always  happening  adsville”  will  go  off  the  Iowa 

- ”.  Busy  neighbors  told  map — a  ghost  town,  as  it 

want  ad  helpfulness.  An  were — but  Ingham  believes  it 
i  T  AD-Viser,”  on  the  tele-  has  left  an  indelible  impression 
le,  directed  activities  and  on  R-T  readers.  Something  else 
of  “the  big,  direct  line  to  will  replace  it.  Now  and  then 
ntadsville.’”  Yard  workers,  an  especially  effective  program 
:  delvers,  dogs,  cats,  kids  on  w-ill  be  revived  if  it  is  thought 
?s  and  oldsters  were  pictur-  that  it  again  may  be  a  tool  in 
Both  animals  and  humans  building  for  increased  classified 
D  so  sold  on  want  ads  they  advertising  lineage, 
ed  al)out  it.  Ingham  has  been  with  the 

header  of  cartoon  and  papers  nine  years  and  previ-  As  the  Boston  Herald  “i'  £-%. 

how-to-place-it  lines  in-  ously  was  a  New  York  adver-  Traveler’s  free  position-wanted  After  completing  its  annual 
uces  each  of  the  23  classi-  tising  salesman  for  the  Des  advertising  program  for  the  financial  review  of  operations 

ions  for  which  the  “Family  Moines-hased  Meredith  publish-  unemployed  began  its  fifth  the  board  of  the  American 

it  .\d”  is  accepted  at  the  ing  organization.  week  on  December  14,  3,129  job  Newspaper  Publi.shers  Associa- 

ial  $1  and  $2  rates.  .-Vn  up-  seekers  had  received  5,767  tion  delayed  any  increase  in  tht 

right  ear,  again  with  car-  ^  offers  of  employment.  dues  formula  for  next  year. 

I,  always  is  u.sed  on  section  These  5,767  offers  of  jobs  are  In  adopting  the  1971  budget 

es.  along  with  a  fenv  words  erjv  direct  responses  to  the  confi-  the  board  decided  not  to  make 

ng  how  tc  place  it  “OUT-  ^  i  i  i  •  i  dential  box  numbers  that  the  any  change  on  Jan.  1,  despite 

'E  Des  Moines.”  Ingham  iirsl  black  president  newspaper  also  provides  free  continued  inflationary  pres 

ce  this  way  of  the  bustling  -pj^^  Negro  publisher  of  a  Help  Unlimited  Pro-  sures  of  the  same  type  whici 

munity  he  and  associates  ui,,  newsnaner  here  has  he-  jobless  inserting  affect  newspapers, 

e  developed:  —  v  --a  c  contained  their  tele-  At  the  1970  annual  meeting 

Rasically,  three-fourths  of  J  presi  en  phone  numbers  received  in-  the  membership  had  authorize< 

in-paper  effort  goes  to  en-  ^  professional  chapter  of  the  qujries  from  prospective  em-  the  board  to  increase  the  due; 

rage  the  use  of  want  ads.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  journalism  so-  players  independent  of  the  5,-  formula  by  as  much  as  10  per 

strive  persistently  to  keep  ciety,  officials  said.  767  count.  cent. 

lers  from  taking  our  papers  Chester  L.  Washington,  pub-  Harold  E.  Clancy,  president  An  ANPA  said  the  boan 
granted.  In  short,  we  sell  lighej.  Qf  Central  and  publisher  of  the  Herald  will  continue  to  monitor  expen 

mercial  accounts  on  our  Southwest  News  was  elected  to  Traveler,  has  announced  the  ses  closely  and  defer  any  duei 

es  but  we  encourage  and  service  will  be  continued  increase  as  long  as  possible.  A 

.  individuals  to  use  an  presidency  of  the  December  31.  He  the  1971  annual  meeting  mem 

T  want  ad  for  whatever  job  I"®®  Angeles  professional  chap-  stressed  that  through  that  date  bers  will  be  asked  to  renew  th« 

r  want  done.  succeeding  Ron  Funk,  man-  use  the  facilities  of  authority  of  the  board  unde: 

kVe  kicked  off  ‘Wantadsville’  aging  editor  of  the  Santa  Moni-  our  paper  to  insure  that  anyone  the  same  conditions  as  in  th( 

1  a  model  town  displayed  ca  Evening  Outlook.  unemployed  can  bring  his  or  past. 


284^141 
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ATMtaisville.  TIm  All  Itwa  Marketplace.  ThaisaR^s  cf  lewaRS  visit 
every  riay.  skeppiit  the  hia^rcAs  of  oHerii{s.  Its  citinns  are  pres- 
perevs.  They  always  seen  te  have  that  extra  cash  ta  ha«i  na^e  by 
selliat  their  m  leafer  aeeM  itens  with  ai  AaalT  Waat  hi  A  neve 
ta  Wantadsville  uves  yn  neney,  tec,  with  the  letister  and  Tribine's 
Fanily  Special  late  ef  twe  lines  far  twa  days  far  anly  St  ar  S2  (d^ 
petdin  ipN  the  advertised  price  af  the  itcni.  It’s  lawa’s  biuest  Nnt 
Ad  bartaii.  Ne  less  ar  batber.  Wantadsville  is  as  near  as  yair  pbanc. 
The  nave  is  easy.  Ta  place  year  ai  jest  call  Nl-SC-ttSS.  fret  fran 
everywhere  in  lawt  In  Des  Maines,  dial  2144141.  ADvisers  are  an  dity 
seven  days  a  week  ta  help  yen. 


her  qualifications  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  those  best  able  to  help.” 


1 
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\e  6PFAK&  TO  HIB  SLEIGH,  TO  HIS  TeAM 
SAVE  A  WHISTLE, 

ANP  A'NA'f  THEY  ALL  FLEW  LIKE  THE  POWN 
OM  A  THISTLE. 

BUT  I  HEAKP  HIM  EXCLAIM  AS  HE  PROVE 
OUT  OF  SIGHT, 

"HAPPY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL  ANP  TO  ALL  A 
SOOP  NIGHT.  "  , 


CHRISTMAS  GREETING — Artist  Frank  Bolle's  illustrations  tor  the  Clement  C.  Moore  classic  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas"  were  distributed  again  this  year  as  a  two- pari  feature  for  the  first  time  since  they  were  drawn  six 
years  ago  for  his  "Children's  Tales"  syndicated  by  McNauqht. 


New  column  Jan.  12 
by  Margo  Coleman 


Margo  Coleman,  young  com¬ 
mentator  on  contemporary 
manne’-s  and  morals,  will  write 
a  three-a-week  column  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  beginning 
January  12,  with  country-wide 
distribution  by  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate,  a  subsidiary  of  Field 
Enterprises,  Inc. 

The  column  “Margo”  will  be 
drawn  from  news  of  the  day 
and  issues  of  national  impor¬ 
tance,  gleaned  from  traveling 
to  other  U.  S.  cities  and 
abroad.  Margo  confesses  to 
stumbling  across  many  column 
ideas  at  cocktail  parties,  parks, 
airports  and  i-estaurants.  She 
obtained  one  interview  by  ap¬ 
proaching  a  gentleman  seated 
in  a  cafe  on  the  Via  Condotti  in 
Rome  and  cordially  asking. 


“Aren’t  you  Secretary  of  State 
William  Rogers?” 

A  free  lance  writer,  Margo 
launched  her  journalism  career 
with  an  article  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  last  year  telling  what 
it  is  reallv  like  to  be  a  Playboy 
Bunny.  She  continued  as  a  free 
lance  contributor  to  the  paper 
until  May,  1970,  when  her 
column  appeared  on  a  twice 
weekly  basis. 

The  young  writer  is  the 
daughter  of  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist,  Ann  Landers,  who  is  Mrs. 
Jules  Lederer  in  i)rivate  life. 
Born  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Mar¬ 
go  attended  school  in  Chicago 
and  majored  in  American  civi¬ 
lization  at  Brandeis  University. 
She  is  the  mother  of  three  chil¬ 
dren. 


Associated  Press 
newsmen  ambushed 

Two  Associated  Press 
newsmen  escaped  injury  De¬ 
cember  13  in  a  daylight  ambush 
on  a  main  highway  in  the  Me¬ 
kong  Delta. 

Their  jeep  was  hit  by  at 
least  two  bullets  and  was  parti¬ 
ally  disabled  when  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas  opened  up  with  auto¬ 
matic  weapons  fire  from  a  tree 
line  paralleling  a  highway 
about  .50  miles  southwest  of 
Saigon. 

Newsman  Terry  Wolkerstor- 
fer,  28,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
photographer  Neal  Ulevich,  24, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  reported 
they  were  traveling  about  20 
yards  to  the  rear  of  a  South 
Vietnamese  army  jeep  when 
the  ambush  occurred. 
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News  laboratory 

Journalism  students  at  tlie 
University  of  Oklahoma  soon 
will  have  a  telephone-equipped 
laboratory  for  training  in  giv¬ 
ing  and  taking  news.  The 
equipment  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  $1,182  grant  by  the 
Oklahoma  Newspaper  Founda¬ 
tion,  according  to  Ben  Black- 
stock,  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  secretary-manager. 


Guild  rejected 

Employes  of  the  non-mechan¬ 
ical  departments  at  the  Day 
Publishing  Company,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.,  voted  today  by  a 
two  to  one  margin  to  reject  a 
bid  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  to  become  their  bar¬ 
gaining  agent.  The  vote  was  90 
to  45. 
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Astrology  column 
has  shopping  hints 

The  new  weekly  column  “As¬ 
trology  in  Fashion”  by  Marie 
DeJeux,  offered  by  Unique 
Features,  Davenfort,  Iowa,  has 
applied  the  zodiac  technique  to 
two  holiday  features,  “Gifts  for 
Her”  and  “Gifts  for  Him.” 

Marie  DeJeux,  editor-author 
who  holds  a  master’s  degree  in 
guidance  and  counseling,  wrote 
the  sho|)ping  columns  for  De¬ 
cember  13  and  December  20 
use,  suggesting  readers  add 
birthdates  to  names  on  their 
shopping  lists  and  then  u.se  the 
character  keynotes  and  gift 
suggestions  which  followed  lit¬ 
erally  or  as  springboards  for 
imaginative  shopping. 

Also  in  the  holiday  coverage, 
a  full-page  bonus  feature, 
“How  to  Be  Astrologically 
Fashionable  for  the  Holidays,” 
has  been  included. 

The  new  column,  according  to 
M.  E.  Deyo,  managing  editor  of 
Unique  Features,  does  not  du¬ 
plicate  the  daily  horoscope,  but 
uses  a  life-style  approach  in 
analyzing  astrologically  not 
only  fashion  news  and  fashion 
meichandise,  but  also  such 
fields  as  recreation,  entertain¬ 
ing,  decorating  and  travel. 

• 

Rube  Gobiberfs  esiate 
left  to  bis  family 

Rube  Goldberg  left  an  estate 
estimated  at  between  $250,000 
and  $500,000  when  he  died  De¬ 
cember  7  at  the  age  of  87 
.vears.  The  will  was  filed  for 
probate  in  Surrogate’s  Court. 

Dated  November  25,  1969,  the 
will  left  one-half  of  the  estate 
outright  to  his  wife,  Irma  S. 
Goldberg.  Except  for  a  number 
of  bequests  to  relatives  and 
friends,  the  remainder  was  di¬ 
vided  between  two  sons. 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD. ..? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an’ SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  COLONIALS  D 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THEREOUGHTABEALAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y  10017 
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Bruce  Shanks 


Buffalo  Evening  News 
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Oliphant  Denver  Post 
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*He*d  like  a  job  for  me, 
please  Santa!* 

Ben  Wicics  Toronto  Telegram 


^  wftstD 

- P£  tr?  TIRE'  - 


MRS  SANTA  CtAUS 


Kansas  City  Star 


“  /  (^oT  A  F££UH<k  HB  SHOULO  S£  'HBh! H£H( HBh!' fMBfm  OF  'HolHofnaf'^ 

Fischetti  Chicago  Daily  News 


Dunagin  Orlando  Sentinel 


. . .  and  merry 


The  season  to  be  jolly — 


as  illustrated  by  the  agile 


pens  of  newspaper 


oartoonists. 


Nashville  Tennessean 


NOT  THIS  CHRISTMAS  ANVWAV! 


Dowling 


Kansas  City  Star 


TELL  IT  LIKE  IT  IS  By  DUNAGIN 


Porno  film 
ads  cause 
row  in  S.F. 

A  war  of  editorials  broke  out 
in  San  Francisco  when  the 
city’s  two  dailies  differed  on 
publishing  advertising  placed 
by  the  area’s  pornographic  film 
houses. 

Arguments  included  high 
journalistic  principles  as  well 
as  an  “obscene  cash  register” 
charge  based  on  the  mutual 
sharing  of  all  revenues 
provided  by  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Co.,  joint¬ 
ly-owned  agent  for  both  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  editorial  page  debate  be¬ 
gan  when  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  announced  its  deci¬ 
sion  “to  draw  the  line  against 
advertising  in  our  columns  by 
the  dispensers  of  depraved  ‘en¬ 
tertainment’  in  more  than  two 
score  theaters  throughout  this 
area.” 

Record  noted 

Declaring  that  over  the  years 
it  has  refused  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  advertising  felt  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  bounds  of  good  taste, 
the  Hearst  newspaper  de¬ 
nounced  hard  core  pornogra¬ 
phy  and  stated  it  should  have 
“thrown  this  ugliness  out  of 
our  advertising  columns  years 
ago. 

“It  is  out  now.  And  it  will 
stay  out,”  the  Examiner 
pledged  in  the  editorial,  written 
personally  by  the  publisher, 
Charles  L.  Gould. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
reported  editorially  by  declar¬ 
ing  that  when  a  responsible 
metropolitan  newspaper  decides 
to  omit  advertisements  of  pro¬ 
ducts  of  which  it  disapproves 
“it  has  started  on  the  desolate 
trail  downhill.” 

The  Examiner  editorial  was 
labelled  “journalistic  dung” 
and  a  “spattering  of  chicken 
droppings  on  the  printed  pages 
of  man’s  magnificent  achieve¬ 
ment  in  developing  our  written 
languages.” 

C'.hroniele’s  view 

The  Chronicle  asked  if  its 
rival  would  now  delete  auto  ad¬ 
vertising  because  of  the  large 
number  of  traffic  deaths  or  re¬ 
fuse  copy  from  political  candi¬ 
dates  with  whom  it  disagrees. 

The  editorial  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  published  by 
Charles  de  Young  Thieriot  sug¬ 
gested  that  readers  “carried 
away  by  the  baroque  prose  of 
the  Examiner  editorial  might 
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be  fascinated  by  the  cash  regis¬ 
ter  aspect  of  this  study  in  edi¬ 
torial  adulation.” 

“While  the  editors  of  that 
daily  journal  embarked  on  their 
pious  crusade  to  stop  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  the  ‘panderers  of 
moral  pollution,’  it  seems  their 
abhorrence  of  a  ‘social  degen¬ 
eracy”  has  not  filtered  down  to 
the  accounting  department. 

“While  ridding  itself  of  the 
stigma  of  ‘moral  pollution’  the 
Examiner  executives  have  indi¬ 
cated  they  fully  intend  to  col¬ 
lect  their  share  of  all  revenues 
derived  from  any  such  ads  that 
have  been  accepted  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Called  paradox 

“The  Examiner  may,  of 
course,  attempt  to  justify  this 
preposterous  paradox  by  loudly 
assigning  such  ill-gotten  gains 
to  charity.  But  this  would  not 
have  prevented  Nero  Wolfe 
from  calling  the  whole  gloomy 
ffair  ‘The  Case  of  the  Obscene 
Cash  Register.’  ” 

The  Chronicle  did  not  argue 
the  case  of  the  movie  houses 
but  onlv  their  right  to  adver¬ 
tise,  editor  Scott  Newhall  de¬ 
clared.  If  the  films  are  legal, 
why  not  run  the  ads?  Newspa¬ 
pers  already  try  to  cut  daring 
copy  to  rea.sonable  statements, 
he  added,  asking:  “Why  should 
we  have  the  right  to  be  a  free 
press  if  we  are  not  going  to 
exercise  it?” 

Estimate  spurned 

Earlier  Gould  told  E&P  he 
had  not  asked  the  cost  of  his 
decision  as  he  did  not  want  to 
be  influenced  by  that  factor. 
When  the  ad  department  came 
to  make  a  report  he  said  he  did 
not  wish  to  know,  he  added. 

The  Examiner  followed  the 
Chronicle’s  Dec.  10  editorial 
that  same  afternoon  with  a  full 
column  headed:  “Who’s  got  the 
obscene  cash  register?” 

Declaring  the  real  issue  of 
this  journalistic  quarrel  is  the 
First  Amendment,  the  Examin¬ 
er  listed  classifications  of  ad¬ 
vertising  it  has  turned  down 
over  the  years  and  declared  the 
refusal  to  accept  dishonest,  un- 
.scrupluous  or  socially  unaccept¬ 
able  advertising  is  the  duty  of 
a  responsible  newspaper. 

• 

Ceases  publication 

The  North  News  (Ohio) 
Tribune,  a  weekly  published 
in  the  Dayton  area  went  out  of 
business  on  December  3. 

Herbert  L.  Almand,  general 
manager  of  BNT  Printing  & 
Publishing  Co.,  the  parent  firm, 
said  the  closing  was  the  result 
of  “a  lack  of  advertising.” 
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Embargo,  holiday 
slow  U.S.  mails 

Delivery  of  the  mail,  after  a 
one-day  blackout  because  of  the 
railroad  strike,  will  be  further 
delayed  due  to  the  three-day 
Christmas  vacation. 

Postmaster  General  Winton 
M.  Blount  over  the  past  w’eek- 
end  lifted  the  embargo  he  im¬ 
posed  December  9  on  second, 
third  and  fourth  class  mail 
(E&P  December  12.)  The  em¬ 
bargo  limited  delivery  of  those 
classes  of  mail  to  a  300-mile 
area. 

Last  Monday,  the  Post  Office 
announced  it  will  not  deliver 
mail  on  Christmas,  which  falls 
on  Friday  this  year.  Neither 
will  there  be  deliveries  on  the 
following  Saturday. 

Post  Office  officials  said  it 
was  the  first  time  they  could 
recall  a  three-day  lapse  in  regu¬ 
lar  mail  delivery.  Special  deliv¬ 
eries  will  be  made  on  all  three 
days. 

Newspaper  executives 
appoiuted  to  bureau 

Four  newspaper  executives 
have  been  appointed  to  the 
board  of  the  new  Council  for 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc., 
an  organization  created  last 
August  1  by  consolidation  of 
the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc.,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus  International,  Inc. 

Named  to  the  board  are 
Gardner  Cowles,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.;  William  A.  Dyer, 
Jr.,  general  manager  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
Frank  P.  McGowan,  executive 
director  of  the  Wall  Street 
Joui-nal  (Southwest  Edition), 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Robert  D. 
Nelson,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

The  new  council  combines  the 
functions  of  its  predecessors  by 
coordinating  policies,  standards 
and  practices  for  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus,  fostering  fair 
advertising  and  selling  prac¬ 
tices  in  national  advertising, 
and  providing  a  national  voice 
for  the  Better  Business  Bureau 
movement. 


Smyth  to  Foote,  Cone 

Emery  T.  Smyth,  managing 
director  of  the  Product  De¬ 
velopment  Workshop  of  Inter¬ 
public  Group — to  the  Chicago 
office  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding 
as  a  senior  vice  president, 
member  of  the  account  manage¬ 
ment  staff  and  chairman  of  the 
plans  and  strategy  board. 


War  reporters  ask 
Yuletide  release 
of  17  newsmen 

Correspondents  in  Indochina 
from  many  nations  appealed  to 
the  Communist  command  in  Vi¬ 
etnam  to  use  the  Christmas 
cease-fire  period  to  free  17 
newsmen  known  to  be  missing 
in  Cambodia. 

They  include  Sean  Flynn,  son 
of  the  late  movie  star  Errol 
Flynn,  and  Dana  Stone,  a 
cameraman  working  for  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
They  disappeared  early  in  the 
nine-month-old  Cambodian 

conflict. 

A  telegram  addressed  to  “all 
concerned  governments,  armed 
forces  and  parties  in  conflict” 
appealed  for  the  Yuletide  re¬ 
lease  of  the  newsmen  in  order 
to  “end  the  anguish  felt  >by 
their  loved  ones.” 

It  was  sent  by  the  Committee 
for  the  Protection  of  Foreign 
Correspondents  in  Cambodia, 
an  organization  formed  by 
newsmen  to  work  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  captured  colleagues. 

• 

Machine  company 
acquires  Graphic 
Systems  control 

The  Van  Vlaanderen  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  a 
maker  of  textile  machinery, 
commercial  presses,  and  other 
graphic  arts  equipment,  has  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  a  manufacturer  of 
photo-typesetting  equipment. 

Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  Van  Vlaanderen 
and  the  Singer  Company,  have 
loaned  Graphic  Systems  be¬ 
tween  a  quarter  to  a  half  a 
million  dollars  in  order  that  the 
company  may  fulfill  its  backlog 
of  orders  for  specialized  photo¬ 
typesetting  equipment 

Graphic  Systems,  last  June, 
introduced  its  C/A/T  (Com¬ 
puter  Activated  Typesetter) 
photo-typesetter  at  the  AN- 
PA/RI  Production  Manage- 
rrtent  Conference  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  Since  that  time  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  forced  to  curtail 
its  operations. 


Woman  §iiild  president 

The  second  woman  to  hold 
the  position,  Dorothy  M.  Sain,  a 
Cleveland  Press  secretary,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild  Lo¬ 
cal  1.  A  Press  reporter,  Betty 
Klaric,  was  president  in  1967. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS — CONSVLTA^TS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

Bl  SiyESS  OPPORTVMTIES 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  Writing 
Short  Paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and 
supply  lists  of  editors  buying  from 
beginners.  Small  checks  can  adcl  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR¬ 
RETT.  Dept.  C.445-J,  6216  N.  Clark. 
Chicago.  Ill.— 60626. 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  e<iuipment  on  rentriease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAF^CO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

^EWSP4PER  BROKERS 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspai>er — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  1H9,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers'* 
SALES.  SERVICELS.  MANA(;EMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montiromery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yEtt  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  fast-growing 
United  States  tropical  resort.  Has  own 
offset  plant,  with  annual  ^ross  of  more* 
than  $300,000  and  a  healthy  profit. 
Willing  to  sell  for  substantially  less 
than  f;ross,  dependini^  on  down  payment 
and  terms.  Great  expansion  possibili¬ 
ties.  Principals  only.  Write  to  Box 
1755,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FE4TVRES  AVAILABLE 

“INTERIOR  DECORATOR"  —  weekly 
column  by  Adele  Faulkner,  F.A.I.D., 
the  only  two-time  winner  of  A.I.D.  na¬ 
tional  design  award.  Known  as  color  ex¬ 
pert.  and  for  her  outstanding  home  in¬ 
teriors.  Column  appeals  to  young  and 
old.  Covers  color  schemes,  color  psy- 
cholc-gy,  furniture  placement,  lighting, 
wall  covering,  drapes,  design,  solutions 
for  art,  accessories,  etc.  Everything 
your  readers  want  to  know  about  the 
home  from  a  real  working  professienal. 
Endless  tie-ends  for  advertising  from 
paint,  paper,  furniture,  carpet,  gift 
retailers.  For  sample  column  write; 
I  A-Q  Features,  P.O.  Box  112,  North 
!  Hollywood,  Calif.  9160S  or  phone  (2131 
657-2773. 


MOUNTAIN  WEST  growth  area  offset 
weekly—  $125,000.  Needs  younger  puls- 
lisher  to  go  twice  weekly.  Gross  up 
15' r  yearly,  profit  high,  potential  un¬ 
limited.  Circulation  around  3,300 — 
growing.  Box  1779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
‘’America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  (juality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  proiierty, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 

write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  ."<09,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
We.stern,  Mid-Western  Newspai>ers 
22.34  E.  Romneya,  Anabeim.  Cal.  92806 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

.Abliott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisa's-Consultation 
1.388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  91786 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  projterties  -  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspai)ers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph :  (AC  205)  546-3357 


FANTASTIC  PROFIT  on  Wisconsin 
county-seat  weekly.  Price<l  under  $125,- 
000  gross.  Jim  Southern.  Broker,  6329 
Ash,  Raytown,  Mo. — 64133. 

Western  Nebraska  county-seat  weekly 
$25M  29';  down:  exclusive  area 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  FtHtthills  Rd..  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(AC  303)  279-6345 

W.  VA.  OFFSET  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
Healthy  area.  $4."i.00ti  .$12,000  down, 

includes  building.  Krehbiel-Bolitho.  Bo.\ 
133,  Em|>oria,  Kans.  66801. 

OFFER  PREFERRED  SHARES  Amer¬ 
ican  comitany  and  ownershiii  iirofit- 
tible.  long  esttiblished,  foreign-based 
English  language  daily  and  commercit  1 
I>rint  shop  for  arounil  combine<l  an¬ 
nual  gross  of  $l-million  plus.  Write 
Box  1816.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  exclu¬ 
sive.  northeastern ;  $90,000  $25,000 

down  i)a.vment.  Krehbie'-Bolitho.  Box 
133.  EmiKiria.  Kans.  66801. 


WEEKLY — Editorial  cartoon,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle,  3  comic  strips,  $  panel 
cartoons.  Anderson  Features,  3230 
Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. — 31204. 

"THERE’S  NO  BUSINESS  LIKE - " 

a  newsy  “letter  style”  weekly  column 
written  by  show  business  personality, 
who  works  every  day  in  t.v.,  etc. 
Honest,  different,  NO  puffs.  Informa¬ 
tion  your  readers  want  to  know.  Write 
for  sample.  A-Q  Features.  P.O.  Box 
112.  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603  or 
phone  (213)  657-2773. 

DON’T  TRUt^T  ANYONE  UNDFIR  60 
Wet'kiy  column  written  by  a  granil- 
father  but  with  a|>|>eal  to  reailers  of 
all  ages.  $l-a-week.  For  sam|>'es.  write: 
Bill  F’ranklin,  Box  4,  Burnt  Hills.  New 
York  — 12027. 


M.4(:HINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSiyC  ROOM 

F'OR  A  LIFE-TIME  OF  QUALITY  re¬ 
production  use  jm.  Duralumin  Base. 
Ask  Jack  Moore.  R/I,  Medina,  Ohio. 

^^EmnAViyG^EQmp^ 

FAIRCHILD  CONSOLE 
.Scan-A-Graver,  Mixlel  2tF'-266,  S~65- 
265.  In  excellent  conilition.  $1,400  (in¬ 
cluding  Plates  for  $150).  Knuth  Beth, 
Detroit  Abend  Post.  1436  Brush  St., 
Detroit.  Mich.  48226.  Ph :  1 -(.313)  — 
WO  1-3467. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

MISCELLAyEOlJS  MACHUSERY 

MODEL  V  INTE’RTYPE,  #24037,  with 
TTS-  $2,750  :  laidlow  outfit — $1,200; 
Hammond  Router — $200  ;  Morrison  saw 
— $2.50:  Quoins  and  galleys.  Linotype 
metal  *<t  2at  lb.  Rexburg  Standard  A 
Journal.  Box  7.  Rexburg.  Idaho-  - 
83440. 

USED  BROWN  CARAVELLE  Process 
Camera  with  wide  angle  lens— $1,900. 
20  X  24  size.  Rearly  to  move.  Mr.  Re- 
maley,  Litho  Type,  Inc.  (312)  474-5423. 


WEEKLY  IN  PARADISE- On  tropica! 
island  off  F'lorichi’s  West  Coast,  plus 
small  monthly  palter  in  neighlstring 
community.  (Jross  $80M  ;  sell  Isith  for 
$65M  :  $35M  down.  Bttx  1826,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEW  MEXICO  OFF'SET  WEEKLY  : 
one-half  partnership:  gross  $80,000: 
pricetl  $18. .500  $8.00(1  down.  Krehbiel- 

Bolitho,  Box  133,  EmiHiria.  Kans. 
66801. 


ISEWSPAPKRS  W  A^TEn 

READY  TO  RETIRE  ?  Experienw^I 
couple  will  lease  or  buy  on  time  weekly 
Southwest  or  South.  Box  1781,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


I  HOOK  REVIEWS  Readers  love  Hetty 
!  Zuirh's  reviews  of  new  liooks!  Now 
appearinjr  weekly  on  ra<lio  and  larjr^ 
city  newspa|>er  am  ready  to  expand. 
Try  this!  Samples  Box  17(>S,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


PRESS  EJSGI^EERS 

Newspa|>er  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service-World  Wide 
.SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


GOSS  MAT  ROLLER;  Woo<l  Pony 
Autoplate;  Sta-Hi  eurve<l  plate  router; 
Monomelt  stereo  shaver.  Goorl  e<iuir- 
ment.  Make  offer — any  or  all-  f.o.b. 
Ottumwa.  Contact:  Jim  Gunderson 
(515)  684-1611  ;  or  write  Ottumwa  Cour¬ 
ier,  Ottumwa,  Iowa — 52501. 


The  following  equipment  is 
for  sale  by 

THE  DECATUR  (ALA.)  DAILY 
“as  is — where  is." 

If  ititprested,  contact: 

Sam  Nettles.  Controller 
(205)  .353-4612 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  (Community  folders  cap-  i 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48  ' 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  766-3060.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co..  Bemardsville,  N.  J. — 
07924. 


I  M<Hlel  5  Linotype,  8—70210, 
Standard  TTS  Unit. 

1  Linotyi>e  31,  S— 64138, 

3  mags,  6  molds. 

1  United  American  Big  Chief 
remelt  furnace,  natural  gas, 
liottom  i>our.  complete  with 
United  American  agitator. 
Dumperin  complete  with 
electric  hoist  (needs  repairl 
and  twin  mold  with  double 


PRICK 
$2. 50(^1 
$2,000 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BITERS  F'OR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspai>er  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

NEWSPAPERS  FOB  SALE 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES 

1  rural  letterpress  . $12,000  down 

1  rural  offset . $18,000  down 

1  suburban  in  plush 

area,  offset  . $15,000  down 

All  sound  and  profitable 
JOSEa*H  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

AVAILABLE 
Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
.325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  III.  60187 
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PUBLISHER  SF:EKS  DAILY.  Zones  7 
and  9.  Financial'y  prepared.  Commun¬ 
ity-minded.  All  corresimndence  confi¬ 
dential.  Box  1825.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3.5-YEAR-OLD  EXECUTIVE,  exper - 
enced  in  all  phases  of  newspai>er  man¬ 
agement,  wants  to  buy  small  daily, 
semi-weekly,  large  weekly  anywherr. 
All  eonfidential.  Box  1823,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRINT  SHOPS  FOR  SALE 

PRINTING  DIVISION  of  New  Mexico 
newspaper,  walk-in  trade — $10M.  Dean 
Sellers,  Broker,  1416  F  University 
Drive,  Mesa,  Arizona — 85203. 


PVBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

MAGAZINE! — Regional  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  in  Northern  Calif.  Long  estal>- 
lished;  great  potential;  growth  area; 
owners  have  other  interests.  Box  1789, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINKRY  &  .SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  i>ersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  ETfN  Business  Prwlucts. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 

JUSTO\VTtITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
WTSC..  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 1 0010. 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

PHOTON  model  713-10  Textmaster  ma¬ 
chine  with  logic  unit  which  includes 
the  white  space  reduction  circuitry  and 
eighUbank  (expanded)  memory  capa¬ 
city:  also  equipped  wdth  6-8-10-12-14-18- 
24  and  36  point  lenses,  automatic  quad- 
ding,  test  panel,  four  interchangeable 
drums  and  seven  custom  matrix  strips 
with  tapes.  Contact  R.  J.  Dawn.  The 
Washington  Post,  1515  L  St.,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005  (AC  202)  223- 
6000. 

TTS  UNITS;  transistor  mat  detectors: 
Comet;  Meteor  5  Lino  ir71984.  4  years 
old.  TTS,  etc, — $2,000;  i?240  Corona 

mats.  TA  4-4349,  6517  Lake  Circle  Dr,, 
Dallas.  Texas  75214. 


1  Mat  Scorcher — Peterson  and 

Charles.  $  200 


1  Hammond  Easykaster  8 
1  Hammond  Glider  Saw  6614 


$  500 
$  400 


1  Hamilton  page  storage  cabinet 
with  elevator  ?  500 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  price^^ — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4433 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio- -44313 

^IpresseTa^fauuner^ 

FOR  SALE:  SCOTT  6  UNIT  WEB 
Press.  Multi-Unit,  Twin  3:2  Folders.  1 
Color  Cylinder,  underfed  automatic 
strap  tension  with  Kline  controls.  2  new 
Hurletron  Control  Boards,  2- -100  HP 
Drive  Motors  220  volts ;  2 — 7  HP  Inch 
Motors  220  Volts.  All  new  cylinder 
clips,  new  20"  unit  drive  gears,  new 
bevel  drive  gears  with  both  folders.  60" 
web,  29  9/16  cut-off.  Black  unit  with 
color  cylinder  is  reversible.  Available 
immediately.  Contact  Mr.  M.  S.  Kuz- 
mack.  Sec.-Treas.,  The  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  240  Franklin  St..  S.E..  Warren. 
Ohio  44482,  Ph :  (216)  39.3-2521. 


EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  December  19,  1970 


MACHINKRY  &  SUPPLIES  HEl.P  WANTED  i 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY  CIRCULATION  \ 


urwin  _ „.K1  D  /iQr.v  MEn>IUM-SIZE  ME&S  NEWSPAPER, 

^nvwtiWe  Press  (19ol)  offers  an  opportunity  for  young,  aggres- 

OLINH  R^FI^  circulator.  Opening  for  Assistant  | 

uvlnn  POMV  AiTTOPi  ATt'U  Circulation  Director  with  opportunity 

^pThi  Excellent  benefits 

SIA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS  anj  future.  Zone  3.  Tell  all  and  salary 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  A^iblister"  i 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  *  fubiisner.  _  , 

,,  ..  ,  T?  '  CIRCULATION  positions  available  at  ; 

I  n  all  levels  of  experience  on  New  York 

i'  22-14  double  state  newspaijers.  To  reach  77  dailies, 

send  full  resume  to  New  York  State  j 
200  HP  group  drive  Web  Master  <>n-  Publishers  Assn.,  215  University  Place, 
ti-ol,  new  1963.  Angle  bars,  >4  slitters  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210.  1 


HELP  W  ANTED 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


send  full  resume  to  New  York  State 
200  HP  group  drive  Web  Master  <>n-  Publishers  Assn.,  215  University  Place, 
trol,  new  1963.  Angle  bars,  >4  slitters  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 
all  units,  skip  slitters.  4  Capco  color  .  _ 

fountains  many  n^  ^as  nEW  JERSEY’S  ONLY  ALL-DAY 


meltinjf  furnace.  The  News  Tribune, 
Box  9,  \Voo<lbridKe,  N.J. — 07095. 


i  newspaper  nee<ls  an  aggressive  circula- 
I  tion  director.  Rewarding  job  with  real 
I  future  for  protlucer.  Apply:  Kdw.  B. 


AVAILAHLF.  hEBHUARY:  24-jKige  j  j^^ines.  Business  Mgr.,  Paterson  News. 
Duplex  lubulai  B  unjt^s,  single  folder,  1  pafgrson,  N.J.— 07.509,  Ph :  (201)  274- 
h-position  roll  stand  .>0  HP  AC  drive.  .,qqq  p  ’h 


stere»>  pot.  casting  box,  finishing  ma- 

<  hine.  Sta-Hi  Router,  Chipping  Block  ,  .nv  *  vt.iv 

and  Chases.  Write- Wire-or  Call  Harry  ASSIMANI  CM 

W.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Knterprise-Sun,  Inc.,  This  is  a  new  position  on  an  expand- 
250  Maple  St.,  MarllK)ro,  Mass. —  ing  Midwest  daily  in  a  department  with 
01752.  I*h ;  (617»  bH,55200.  10  ilistrict  managers.  This  jiosition  in- 

-  —  —  — ”  volves  training,  promotion,  planning 

2  POWER-DRIVEN  F/MRCHILD  Col-  and  other  administrative  iluties.  Salary 


AD  MANAGER 

OUTSTANDING  23,000  SIX-DAY 
TWICE-RANKED  30.000  ALL-AMERICA 
CITY. 

PREFER  EXPERIENCED  YOUNGER 
PERSON  STRONG  ON  DETAIL  AND 
MANAGEMENT.  AGGRESSIVE,  BUT 
SOUND  SELLING  POLICIES,  WITH 
ADVANCEMENT  GOALS  .  .  .  WHO 
KEEPS  COFFEE  AND  LIQUOR  DRINK¬ 
ING  AT  A  MINIMUM. 

EXCELLENT  LIFE,  MEDICAL  AND  IN¬ 
SURANCE  PROGRAMS:  RETIREMENT 
PLAN.  TELL  ALL  FIRST  LETTER  IN¬ 
CLUDING  WAGE  REQUIREMENTS. 

R.  A.  Clark,  Publisher 
THE  DAILY  INDEPENDENT 
Grand  Island,  Nebr.  68801 


or  King  Roll  Stands.  Universal  l*tg.  to  §12,00(1,  dei>ending  upor 
hf<iuipnu‘nt  Co..  Inc.,  Lyndhurst.  N.J, —  ground.  Excellent  lienefits. 
II7CI7I.  (2lll)  4:iS-3744.  if  Unve  eoml  eiri-l 


volves  training,  iiromotion.  planning  ■  DO-IT-ALL  AD  MANAGER  for  live- 
and  other  iKlministrative  duties.  Salary  wire  weekly— Ohio’s  largest.  Help  us 
to  §12,00(1,  deiiending  upon  your  back-  go  someplace.  Send  resume,  salary.  Box 


!  NATIONWIDE  GROUP— Daily  news¬ 
papers.  Opportunities  all  phases  of  edi¬ 
torial  operations.  Send  resume,  desires. 
Box  1794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR — Tired  of  the  metro  rat 
race?  Our  a.m.  daily  needs  a  seasoned 
city  editor  who  can  direct  an  experi¬ 
enced  staff  in  a  medium-sized  Southern 
city — home  of  a  major  state  university. 
Offset,  completely  computerized,  mod¬ 
em  plant,  and  ideal  5-day  working  con¬ 
ditions.  If  you’re  interested,  write  in 
confidence  to  Box  1784,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher,  stating  your  qualifications,  salary 
j  requirements  and  date  of  availability. 

COPY  EDITOR — Opportunity  for  ex- 
i  perienced  deskman  seeking  responsible 
I  position  with  Ohio  daily.  $170  to  start. 

I  Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTING,  EDITORIAL  positions 
j  available  at  all  levels  of  experience  on 
New  York  State  newspapers.  To  reach 
I  77  dailies,  send  full  resume  to  New 
I  York  State  Publishers  Assn.,  215  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 


If  you  have  ii  good  circulation  track 
record,  including  some  management 
exiierience  -and  are  willing  to  tackle 


go  someplace.  Send  resume,  salary.  Box  EDI'rOR  for  county-^at  daily  newspa- 
1764,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  P®’’  Ohio.  Mam  duties 

_  I  would  Ik?  to  sui>ervise  staff  of  six  an<l 

^  assist  with  coverage  of  local  news. 
ADVERTISING  positions  available  at  Clean,  modern,  air-conditioned,  well- 


HKLI»  Vi  ANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


difficult  prol.lems-we’d  like  to  'hear  all  levels  of  experience  on  New  York  "'0}, 

from  vou.  Box  1827.  Editor  &  Pulilisher.  ^  State  newspapers.  To  reach  77  dailies.  1 

_ : _  ;  send  full  resume  to  New  York  State  ‘"'ty  10.000  population.  Will  consider 


FULL  CHARGE  MANAGER  for  2,000  ; 
(ABC)  111  ize-winning  p.m.  ilaily  news-  ; 

e’ltlxn-Rot  T  FR*q  AggigT-AXin'  ir.  0,1  Iiajier.  .All  motor  routes,  (irowing  i 
CONTROLLERS  ASSISTANT,  to  ad-  IHitcntii.l  for  even  more. 

®  to  controller  within  a  year  if  .  ,.„„Hdential,  to 

the  right  person.  Degree  in  Accounting,  ,,  i  *  i>\i  r  u  .. 

background  in  contmller’s  or  auditor’s  ,  I’al'l'«hvr. 

duties  and  systems  and  computer  knowl-  |  _ _ _ 

edge  essential.  Must  be  able  to  and  de-  ,  ..,1,.,,  tni'riiriHIXf 

sire  to  accept  responsibility.  Labor  re-  l,L.-l.>.Mr  Ir.l/  .■lltr  t^K  I  l^liyiw 

lations  and  negotiations  helpful.  Metro-  - - - — - - - - 

tK>litan  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  Write  ,  W'ORKING  MANAGER  for  33,000  off- 

Box  1744,  Editor  &  Publisher.  set  daily,  'roii  salary  and  incentive, 

-  -  -  -  i  plus.  Box  1761,  FAlitor  &  Publisher. 

MAN/W'IFE  TF3AM  to  manage  weekly  ;  - - - - - 

and  shopiier.  Position  otien  now!  No  (’LASSIFIEI)  MANAtiFi'R  34,000  daily 
production.  $200  i>er  week  plus  25%  of  in  Vancouver,  Washington.  Back- 

net  plus  option  to  buy  interest.  Has  grouml  in  classifieil  management  es- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

W'ORKING  MANAGER  for  33,000  off- 
set  daily.  Top  sj^lary  and  incentive, 
plus.  Box  1761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

('LjVSSIEIED  manager  24,000  daily 


send  full  resume  to  New  York  State  10.000  population.  Will  consider 

Publishers  Assn.,  215  University  Place,  i  ix’i’son  who  has  not  lieen  eilitor  of  a 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210.  daily  newspaper,  but  who  has  the  nec- 

_ _ i  essary  ex))erience  and  ability.  Starting 

salary  of  §10,000  yearly.  S<‘nd  resume 
AD  MAN  for  offset  weekly.  Position  tu  Hox  1810,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
open  now!  Bonus.  5,000  population;  50- 
minutes  to  St.  Louis.  Require  refer- 
ences.  Box  111,  Union,  Mo. — 63084.  Ph:  I 

Wayne  Freeman  (314)  583-2545.  CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  San 
Diego  weekly.  35-year-old  weekly  needs 
aggressive  :ul  manager  to  direct  staff, 
bring  in  new  creative  selling  ideas. 


I  DjXJjMr  Ital)  MAIM  AljtLK  24, UUO  daily  ;  develop  promotion  programs.  GcmkI 

in  Vancouver.  Washington.  Back-  i  working  conditions,  excellent  staff  to 


nette<l  as  high  as  $18,000  in  a  year.  Re-  sential.  Attractive  plant  in  fastest 

quire  references.  W'rite  Box  111,  Union,  growing  city  in  Washington — a  recrea- 

Mo.-- 620S4.  Ph :  Wayne  Freeman  (314)  tion  paradise  on  the  Columbia  River. 

5S3-2545.  Over  83' f  coverage  in  our  county  gives 

- - -  - - -  yQ^  ^he  sales  ammunition  you  nee<l.  A 

I^USINE.^S  MAN.\(iP]R  f<»r  medium-  high  salary  will  Ik?  paid  in  return  for 

size  daily  in  /one  3  .  .  .  an  unusually  your  having  the  skills  and  drive  neces- 

tine  opiuH'tunity  for  a  talente<l  individ-  sary  to  do  the  job.  If  you  want  to  di- 

ua!  ready  to  assume  major  management  rect  this  Classified  Department,  tell  us 

res|Hmsil)ility.  A  background  in  ac-  alK)ut  it  in  a  letter  with  resume  to 

counting  or  financial  management  es-  i  j^ob  Little,  The  Columbian,  Vancouver, 
sential :  a<lvertising  and  i»romotion  ex-  |  Washington,  98660.  Replies  confidential. 

peiience  h<*lpful.  A  new  p’ant  in  a  .  -  • 

growing  community.  Box  1812.  Eflitor  CLASSIFIED  M^WAGER -- Growing 

Publisher.  j  30.00()-pius  daily  in  Zone  2.  Must  l)e  ex- 


...  ...  ..  1  •  4-  work  with  and  interesting  challenge, 

sential.  Attractive  tastest  Send  resume  an<I  salary  retiuirements 

growing  city  in  Washington-a  reerea-  2429.  .San  Diego,  Calif.^  92112. 

tion  paradise  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Over  83' f  coverage  in  our  county  gives  -  —  - - 

you  the  sales  ammunition  you  need.  A  ,  ,  ,  - 

high  salary  will  1k?  paid  in  return  for  i  ^  ne<*de<l  by  one  of 

your  having  the  skills  and  drive  neces-  New  England  s  largest  an<l  most  i)ro- 

sary  to  do  the  job.  If  you  want  to  di-  dailies.  Excellent  growth  op- 

rect  this  Classified  Department,  tell  us  ,  IHununity  for  an  advertising  profession- 


RETAIL  MANAGER  ne<‘de<l  by  one  of 


al  of  proven  ability  who  holds  similar 
post  with  comparable  size  paiK*r  or 
advertising  director's  iK)sition  with 
smaller  pai)er.  Excellent  salary,  lil)erai 
lK?nefits.  Send  com])lete  resume  and 
salary  data  in  confirlence  to  C.  N. 


perience<I  in  all  phases  of  ciassifie<l  I  Mwk.  V'.P.  Personnel, 


ARTISTS— (ARTOONISTS  \ 

Must  have  lots  of  experience 
in  finished  drawing,  lettering, 
photo  retouching,  paste-up, 
advertising  layout.  Must  be 
fast,  dependable,  all  around 
artist  for  full  time  work.  Good 
working  conditions,  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  salary  moderate.  Write 
giving  brief  background  ex-  | 
perience  to  News-Press,  Box  ! 
601,  C/O  Fort  Myers  News- 
Press,  Post  Office  Box  10, 

Fort  Myers,  Florida  33902. 

CARTOONIST  to  ghost  successful  in-  | 
ternationally  syndicated  comic  panel.  ■ 
Send  samples  and  return  postage.  Box 
ISOO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


oiierations.  Will  consider  present  No.  2 
person  if  experience  merits  ...  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  a  self-motivat- 
e<l,  advertising  sales-oriented  i)erson. 
Flxceptional  opiKutunity  for  the  right 
IHU'son.  Write  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  re<iuiiements  to  Box  1778, 
Eilitor  &  I’ublisher. 


CHALLENGING 

OPPORTUNITY 

WITH  REAL  GROWTH  POTENTIAL 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  YOUNG, 
AMBITIOUS  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  SALESMAN  CAPABLE  OF  EARN¬ 
ING  FIVE-FIGURE  INCOME  IN  EX¬ 
CELLENT  AND  FERTILE  SATELLITE 
OPERATION.  ONE  OF  AMERICA'S 
FINEST  7  DAY  METROPOLITAN  NEWS 
PAPERS  LOCATED  ON  FLORIDA'S 
BEAUTIFUL  WEST  COAST  OFFERS 
A  CHALLENGING  AND  REWARD¬ 
ING  OPPORTUNITY  WITH  EXCEL¬ 
LENT  BENEFITS.  SEND  COMPLETE 
RESUME  TO: 


Journal  and  Bulletin,  Providence,  R.I. 
-  029112. 


EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR — Growing  suburban 
daily.  Area  2,  seeks  city  editor  capable 
of  producing  a  bright,  quality  news¬ 
paper  in  comiietition  with  strong  met- 
roijolitan  dailies.  Applicant  must  have 
experience  on  desk  of  daily.  Top  pay. 
Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 
Are  you  the  one 
we’re  looking  for? 

QUALITY  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
Zone  2  seeks  young,  aggressive  news¬ 
man  ready  for  demanding  executive 
position  as  cit.v  editor.  Five-figure  sal¬ 
ary,  excellent  company  benefits,  chance 
for  advancement  await  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Must  be  able  to  direct  talented  but 
young  staff.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
1763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

CL.XSSIF'IED  MANAGER  Midwest  metropolitan  morning  daily  is 

TAK3PA  TPIRI  IMP  TIK/PC  seeking  an  alert,  conscientious  copy  edi- 
I  A  Mr  A  I  KluUINt-l  IMto  j  tor,  who  is  able  to  turn  out  fast,  clean 
P.O.  Box  191  copy.  Journalism  grad  with  some  ex- 

Tampa.  Fla.  33606  perience  which  proves  capabilities.  This 

(813)  224-7707  is  an  ideal  situation  for  a  young  person 

-  -  -  '  who  wants  to  move  out  of  the  small 

S'l’RONG  NORTH  JERSEY  WEEKLY  I  paper  category.  Liberal  employee  bene- 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR  (813)  224-.. Oi  is  an  ideal  situation  for  a  young  person 

CONTROLLED/ VOLUNTARY  PAY  -  -  -  "no  wants  to  move  out  of  the  small 

Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week-  S'l’RONG  NORTH  JERSEY  WEEKLY  paper  category.  Liberal  employee  bene- 
lies  with  60,000  circulation.  Good  job  with  unUi|)|>ed  classifi€‘<l  iiotential  seeks  fits  and  top  pay  with  opportunity  for 
only  for  individual  who  has"  experience  full-charge  CAM  with  organizing  know-  advancement.  Give  full  details  of  edu- 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system,  how.  Excellent  salary  -f-  lienefits  +  cation  and  work  experience  in  first  let- 
Box  15M,  Mitor  &  ^blisher.  '  bonus.  Box  1804,  FTditor  &  Publisher.  ‘  ter  to  Box  1798,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ter  to  Box  1798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 
"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
f  Payable  with  order  I 


4-weel(i .  $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weelis .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- wetks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  . $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  averaie  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(Na  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remfffanee  should  accompany  clao- 
tiSed  copy  when  submitted  for  pub- 
IleatloK  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished, 

4- weeks .  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
availabli  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  art  received,  art  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  W  ANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  wanted  ; 
for  24,000  daily  in  thrivinK  Midwest.  ‘ 
Showcase  new  offset  plant.  Salary  and  ! 
lieneiits  first  rate.  Must  have  general 
reiJorting  background.  Opportunity  to  I 
advance  in  the  growing  Hagadone  News- 
papers  organization.  Contact:  Wm.  D. 
Behling,  Executive  Editor,  Beloit  Daily 
News,  Beloit,  Wise. — 53511.  Ph:  (608) 
365-8811.  1 

ASSISTANT  CTTY  EDITOR— We  need  I 
an  ambitious  deskman  with  the  ability  j 
to  IMPROVE  copy  and  write  bright, 
accurate  heads.  Imagination  a  big  plus. 
We  offer  $10,000  first  year  salary  and  a 
chance  at  city  editor  or  news  editor’s 
job  in  near  future.  Non-metro  Midwest 
location.  Box  1805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS-ORIENTED  general  news  re- 
|K>rter  with  one  year  or  more  exper¬ 
ience.  for  growing  Northwest  daily. 
Mornings  on  sports  pages  makeup  and 
copy  rim.  afternoons  on  general  report¬ 
ing.  Five-day  publication  of  35,000 — 
modern  offset  plant — and  pleasant  news 
room.  Write  or  ’phone  Erwin  Rieger. 
The  Columbian.  Vancouver,  Wash. — 
98660.  Ph:  (206)  694-3391. 


EDITORIAL  WHITER  is  needed  for 
afternoon  offset  daily  with  16,500  cir¬ 
culation.  This  is  a  challenging  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  an  experienced  and  aggres¬ 
sive  person  to  write  editorials  and  in¬ 
terpretive  news.  Progressive  newspaper 
in  All  America  city  offers  generous 
salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Write  or 
’phone  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald, 
P.O.  Box  711,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.— 29730. 

Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 


EDITORS 

FEATURE  WRITERS 

for  leading  publishing  house  in 
sunny,  tax-free  Bahamas.  Must  be 
versatile,  creative,  capable  features 
any  subject.  Great  opiwrtunity  ad¬ 
vancement  in  fast-expanding  com¬ 
pany. 

Send  resume,  samples: 
Etienne  Dupuch,  Jr.  Publications 
Box  958 

Nassau.  Bahamas 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  6-day  afternoon 
daily.  Bill  Southard,  Managring  Editor, 
News-Journal.  Clovis,  N.  Mex. — 88101. 

NEWSMAN 

CAPABLE  REPORTER  for  general 
news  coverage  on  award-winning  news¬ 
paper  of  5,400  circulation  in  progres¬ 
sive  northeastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500 
lM»pulation.  Top  pay.  Hospital  and  sur¬ 
gical  plan.  Pay  while  sick.  Liberal 
group  life  insurance  and  excellent  pen¬ 
sion  plan,  both  carried  with  Lincoln 
Life  and  both  company-paid.  Ideal 
working  conditions  in  modern  equipi>ed 
and  air-conditioned  plant.  Two  week’s  i 
paid  vacation.  We  pay  moving  ex-  ' 
penses.  Modern,  well-located,  gas-heated 
home  available,  $80  monthly.  We  pay 
first  month’s  rent.  Write  details. 
Strictly  confidential.  Evening  News- 
Banner  Corp.,  Blu^ton,  Indiana  46714. 
James  Barbieri.  Call  (219)  824-0322. 

EDITOR  who  would  like  challenge  of 
helping  build  small  daily  into  a  big 
one.  Location :  one  of  most  beautiful 
spots  on  Florida’s  West  Coast.  We’re 
still  small  and  can’t  afford  a  lot  of 
money  now,  but  have  one  of  top  growth 
potentials  in  nation — and  future  earn¬ 
ings  will  be  c(Mnmensurate.  Must  know 
wire,  be  able  to  handle  people,  and  fit 
into  hard-working  team.  Write  fully  to 
Box  1824,  Editor  &  Publisher.,  giving 
background  and  starting  salary  needed. 


FREE-LANCE 

WRITER  for  natural  food  cookery  sec¬ 
tion  of  consumer  magazine  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  gardening,  health  and  fitness 
fields.  Seasoned  experience  in  handling 
food  and  nutrition  magazine  articles 
and  newspaper  features  required.  Must 
be  able  to  spend  some  time  each  month 
at  our  natural  food  kitchen  located  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Ar¬ 
ticle  payment  open.  Write  to:  John 
Haberem,  V-P.,  Rodale  Press,  Emmaus, 
Pa.— 18049. 


Authorized  by 


I  OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

I  MACHINIST,  days,  full-time;  perma- 
g  nent.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  660’s. 
=  Top  wages— all  benefits.  Write  Box 
g  1522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

J  OPERATOR  with  floor  experience:  old, 
m  established  6-person  job  shop;  excellent 
g  equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
B  insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli- 
g  mate.  Advancement  opportunity,  Ros- 
B  ,  well  Printing  (^.,  ^swell,  N.M. — 
S  88201. 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  off¬ 
set  AM-PM-Sunday  combination  paper 
in  South  very  strong  on  color.  Should 
be  able  to  step  in  and  run  4-man  photo 
department  in  short  time.  All  modern 
equipment  and  plant,  history  of  award¬ 
winning  newspapers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Replies  confidential.  Please  state 
salary  requirements,  background  and 
date  available  to  Box  1762,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PLATE-MAKING 

STRIPPER,  experienced,  for  newspa¬ 
per-type  operation.  Good  pay.  Apply: 
Allied  Printing.  183  William  St.,  Engle¬ 
wood.  N.J.— 07631.  Ph:  (201)  567-8200. 

PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPER^ 


PRINTER  WANTED 
OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN 

New  open  shop  operation  looking  for 
someone  to  head  up  night  Shift.  6ood 
wages,  clean  suburban  community  and 
top  opportunity  for  future  gains  for 
person  able  to  produce  consistent 
quality  newsprint  work.  Details: 

Mr.  Joel  Kemaley,  13121  474-5423. 

LITHO  TYPE.  INC. 
LANSING,  ILL. — 60438 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  OFFSET 
Experienced  offset  foreman  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  Located  in  Zone  5. 
Please  send  resume  and  home  ’phone 
number  in  reply.  Box  1750,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


I  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban  or  similar. 

I  High  wages — all  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 
experience  and  give  home  ’phone  num¬ 
ber  in  first  reply.  Box  14S5,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


□  Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  replias  daily 


To  Rua: 


1  Mail  to: 


Wcaks 


Till  Forbidden 


EDITOR  I,  PUBLISHER  •  BSD  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  g 


I  MACHINIST — Permanent  position  lo¬ 
cated  in  Florida.  6-day  Daily.  All  ben¬ 
efits  including  insurance,  vacations, 
pension  plan,  sick  leave,  etc.  Present 
equipment  is  hot  metal.  Immediate 
plans  for  engraving  plant  and  cold 
type.  Prefer  experienced  person  both 
in  hot  and  cold  metal.  Beautiful  place 
to  live,  good  schools,  within  driving 
range  of  4  universities.  Apply  Box 
1600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Mississippi 
Gulf  (Toast.  Write  Bob  Yeiter,  'The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss.— 39531. 

I  MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
Completely  familiar  with  tape  opera¬ 
tion,  Elektrons  and  Compugraphic.  $198 
— 37%  hours — pensions— 8  holidays — lib¬ 
eral  vacation  and  insurance  plan.  W.H. 
Cross.  Pottstown  Mercury,  Pottstown, 
Pa.— 19466.  Ph:  (214)  323-3000. 

KETCHIKAN  (ALASKA)  DAILY  NEWS 
I  needs  competent  TTS  or  Linofilm  Key- 
1  l>oard  Operator  capable  operating  and 
j  supervising  operation  of  Superquick 
:  photocomposition  and  paste-up.  Contact 
Lew  Williams,  Box  79,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska — 99901. 

MACHINIST  to  maintain  new  mail- 
room  with  electronic  equipment.  Must 
I  have  had  experience  with  modern  mail- 
I  room  equipment.  State  experience  and 
starting  salary.  Box  1811,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


BEAUTIFUL  SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Need  experienced  iJerson  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  with  S-unit  Hoe. 
$153.75  for  37%-hour  week  (nights). 
Fringe  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  1719,  Sarasota,  Fla., 
—33578;  or  phone  (813)  958-7756. 


PRINTERS 

FOREMAN  to  run  composing  room  in 
progressive  Zone  5  daily.  Must  know 
new  processes.  Excellent  compensation, 
top  fringe  benefits.  Reply  in  confidence 
to  Box  1818,  Iklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTE’NDENT 
for  Southern  California  28,000  circula¬ 
tion  6-day  daily.  Hot  metal  shop  with 
14  Linotypes.  Some  typesetting  done 
by  utilizing  computer  system.  Out¬ 
standing  company  benefits  and  secure 
future  for  a  cost-conscious  person  who 
can  direct  and  produce  in  an  open 
shop.  Call  or  write  Fred  Serrot.  Daily 
News  Tribune,  655  W.  Valencia  Dr., 
Fullerton,  Calif. — 92632. 


PRODVCTION 

PRODUCTION 

MAINTENANCE  M.VNAGER 
Experienced  individual  to  coordinate 
installation  of  presses  for  our  Produc¬ 
tion  Department.  Responsibility  will 
also  include  direction  of  machinists, 
electricians  and  power  maintenance. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
large  city  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resum£ 
including  background,  experience  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1780,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

^nomjcnm 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper¬ 
ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 
type  composition  dejiartment  (no 
press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly 
group.  Box  1560.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
MARKUP  MAN  wanted  for  Photon  260 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  job  plant. 
200  or  260  keyboard  experience  helpful. 
Open  shop.  Contact  Earl  Thcanpson 

(303)  S92-6551,  Denver.  Colo. _ 

GENERAL  FOREMAN 
COMPOSING  ROOM 
Large  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2,  look¬ 
ing  for  an  individual  with  experience 
in  computer  tyl)esetting  and  knowledge 
of  hot  and  cold-type  composition.  R^ 
quires  successful  record  of  leadership 
and  results.  Forward  resumd  indicating 
present  earnings  to  Box  1786,  Bklitor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
If  you  understand  people  and  new  proc¬ 
esses,  let’s  chat.  Ours  is  a  medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  Zone  5  that  strives  to 
improve  the  quality  of  its  product.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  help  us.  We  offer  fine 
pay,  complete  fringe  benefits  and  as¬ 
sociates  that  respect  ability  and  dili¬ 
gence.  Box  1816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTING 

PRODUCTION 

ASSISTANT 


If  you  have  a  degree  in  Printing 
Production  or  a  degree  in  another 
field  coupled  with  printing  exper¬ 
ience,  we  would  like  to  hear  from 
you. 

As  a  leader  in  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  we  offer  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  exposure  to  both  labor 
relations  and  the  latest  printing 
methods. 

Because  of  our  rapid  growth  and 
continued  expansion,  the  individual 
selected  must  be  willing  to  relocate 
to  any  of  our  national  facilities. 

If  you  meet  the  above  requirements 
please  send  details  including  cur¬ 
rent  salary  level  in  complete  con¬ 
fidence  to: 

dept.  6-P— P.O.  box  226 
CHURCH  STREET  STATION 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 
10008 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 

Pt^BLfC^ELATfONi^^ 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
to  $13,196  for  Hartford  (Conn.)  Police 
Department.  Degree  in  public  relations, 
journalism,  communications,  i>sychology 
or  related  field ;  plus  3  years  public 
information  experience  with  govern¬ 
mental  or  similar  organization  required. 
Position  entails  preparation  of  news 
releases,  speeches,  and  reports  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  g(x>d  relations  be¬ 
tween  public  and  police.  Contswt:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  City  of  Hartford,  560 

Main  St.,  Hartford.  Conn. — 06103. _ 

FLORIDA  PUBLIC  RELA'nONS 
leading  boat  builder  needs  good  news- 
paiier  writer  or  publicist.  If  you  are 
eager,  enthusiastic,  creative,  and  in¬ 
terested  in  a  major  growth-minded  com¬ 
pany,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 
All  applications  confidential.  Resume 
to  Box  1814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMEN 

IF  YOU  ARE  THE  ONE  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for,  you  probably  have  10  years  or 
more  of  vari^  composing  room  experi¬ 
ence.  You  know  tape  systems  thorough¬ 
ly  for  both  slug  and  photocomposition, 
and  have  had  some  supervisory  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

If  you  also  feel  you  can  sell  first-class 
composing  room  equipment  for  a  firsts 
class  company,  this  is  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  step  into  a  very  well  paid 
position  in  Area  2.  Write  in  confidence 
to  Box  1777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PO.SITIONS  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 

RECENTLY  RETIRED  foreign  service 
public  atfairs  officer.  52,  Journalism 
graduate.  Master’s,  and  some  work  on 
doctorate  in  higher  education,  available 
to  teach  journalism.  Experienced  edi¬ 
tor.  writer,  layout  man,  lecturer.  Box 
1808,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Strong  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation  sales  and  all  cost 
control  to  optimize  profit.  Operated  two 
dailies  in  50,000  category.  Age  46  with 
24  years’  experience.  Available  now, 
due  to  sale,  for  management  position. 
Box  1768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCVLATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  desires  re¬ 
location  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent  in 
sales,  se"vic »,  collections ;  handle  both 
hoys/adults;  good  administrative  and 
growth  record.  First-rate  references. 
Age  35,  married.  2  children.  Box  1817, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^^^flSF^Y  ADVERTISING 

AGGRESSIVE,  HONEST  PRODUCER, 
25.  two  years’  experience  daily,  two 
weekly.  Zones  6,  8,  9.  Box  1783,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

COPY  -  EDITING  position  sought. 
Strong  background  in  English:  college 
teaching,  graduate  study.  Have  the 
basic  skills.  Seek  the  opportunity  to  get 
started.  No  location  preference.  Box 
1803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  27,  University 
Notre  Dame  grad,  seeks  news  desk  or 
editor-writer  post.  Experienced  in  all 
phases  newspaper  work.  Prefer  Areas 
5.  8.  Box  1741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDITOR-WRITER,  sea¬ 
soned,  top  credentials,  seeks  challenging 
growth  spot.  Box  1726,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEED  A  PRO?  Self-starter,  34—15 
years’  writing,  editing  and  photo  work. 
Can  direct  staff.  Box  1765,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  goal  of 
newspaperwoman.  17  years’  experience, 
suburban  N.Y.  daily :  features,  general, 
religious  page  and  column,  social  edi¬ 
tor,  public  speaking.  Box  1791,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  BLACK  and  energetic  con¬ 
sumer  editor,  on-air  and  on-street  re¬ 
porter,  and  weathergirl  at  major  owned 
and  operated  station.  B.A.  degree  in 
broadcast  journalism.  Box  1788,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER,  48.  All  beats:  heavy 
sports.  Sunday  editor,  slot,  layout, 
makeup.  Traveled.  Seeks  challenge.  Box 
1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER,  re¬ 
turning  from  Vietnam  assignment  in 
early  May,  seeks  challenging  position 
in  Zones  1  or  2.  Canada  or  Northwest 
U.S.  Elxperienced.  Prefers  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  and  feature  work,  but  open  to 
offers.  Box  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTDOORS/ECX)LOGY  EDITOR- 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

23  years’  experience.  Widely  travelled. 
Retiring  Army  Officer,  age  41.  Family 
man.  Will  relocate  anywhere  in  U.S. 
Ambitious,  creative,  strong  desire  to 
excel.  Box  1795,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  24,  seeks  job  with 
small  paper  in  Maine.  Experience  in¬ 
cludes  writing  heads,  layout,  coverage 
of  all  sports,  taking  pictures.  Box  1822, 
Elditor  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  on  leading  East 
Coast  newspaper  desires  post  as  re¬ 
viewer  and  entertainment  reporter.  J- 
grad,  experienced  in  reporting,  editing, 
layout  and  makeup.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Box  1819,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDiroRiAir^^^^ 

COPY  EDITOR,  48,  fast,  accurate, 
seeks  desk  post  Clhart  Area  2,  vicinity. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  1801,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


NEWS  EDITOR  of  70,000  Elastern  a.m. 
— 27 — seeks  similar  iwsition,  larger  pa¬ 
per  ;  location  open.  Mature:  strong  in 
makeup,  news  selection.  Box  1821,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


TEAM  OF  4  Detroit  reporters  offering 
exclusive  news  and  feature  coverage  of 
auto  and  related  industries.  All  exper¬ 
ienced  in  business  and  technical  report¬ 
ing,  specializing  in  new,  conventional 
and  performance  models,  design,  pro¬ 
duction,  marketing,  tooling  and  labor. 
Write:  Wilmot  Group,  10000  Somerset, 
Detroit,  Mich. — 48224. 


TRAVEL  EDITOR’S  POSITION  want¬ 
ed  by  experienced  young  travel  writer 
who  has  a  ready  wit  and  critical  mind: 
knows  industry  thoroughly.  Food  and 
wine  connoisseur.  Box  1809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  W.ANTED 
PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN/STERBOTYPER  wirf^Tto 
relocate.  Zone  6  or  8.  25  years'  exper¬ 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  operation,  ^x  1647,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


FAMILY  MAN,  84,  can  handle  pro¬ 
duction  in  your  offset  newspaper — cam¬ 
era  through  press;  13  years'  experience 
LP,  job  shop;  6  years’  on  4-unit  Ckan- 
munity.  Prefer  Pacific  Northwest.  (209) 
823-2945 ;  or  write  Box  1679,  EJditor  t 
Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

FORBN^N/SUPERINTBNDEOT 
Typographical  engineer,  experienced  hot 
metal,  photocomp,  computerized  oper¬ 
ations.  Metro  to  medium,  letterpress  or 
offset.  Good  record  deadline  and  cost 
control.  Box  1759,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


FOREIMAN — 15  years’  experience,  cold 
type  and  hot :  large  metro  newspapers. 
Ability  to  lead  men.  Box  1649,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  33.  seeks  job  with 
trade,  house  organ,  PR.  Nine  years’ 
experience  news,  features.  AB,  BJ, 
MA.  Zones  1,  2,  5  preferred.  Box  1813, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  national  mass 
magazine  seeks  new  job.  12  years’  news¬ 
paper,  7  magazine.  (AC  212)  PL 
9-3232,  ext.  253;  or  TR  7-8470. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER-EDITOR 
28 — ready  to  settle.  Duke  Richard,  7 
West  St.,  Middleboro,  Mass. — 02346. 
(AC  617)  947-0938. 


TEXAS  AWARD-WINNING  SPORTS 
writer  seeks  college  or  pro  beat  with 
evening  daily.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4.  B.S. — 
Journalism.  Presently  sports  editor 
state’s  best  small  daily.  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1807, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


RETIRED  DIPLOMAT,  52— who  grad¬ 
uated  in  journalism  and  began  life 
editing  weeklies  and  farm  magazine, 
wishes  return  to  his  first  love  on  sal¬ 
aried  basis.  Box  1806,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTEUSTDENT 
Experienced  hot  metal,  photocomp,  com¬ 
puterized  typesetting,  cost  control: 
know  all  departments.  Box  1627,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  , 

RADIO-TV  NEWSMAN  with  newspaper 
experience  desires  position  with  college 
news  bureau.  Degree.  Imaginative,  con¬ 
genial.  Age  30.  After  undertaking  re¬ 
warding  work  in  the  commercial  com¬ 
munications  field,  am  now  seeking 
equally  challenging  employment  with 
an  educational  institution.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1786,  Eklitor  &  Pu^ 
Usher. 


PROGRESSIVE  PR  POST  SOUGHT 
Offer  e-xperience  in  community  rela¬ 
tions.  national  and  local  news  media 
relations,  and  internal  publications: 
strees  creativity.  Ralph  L.  Francis, 
27201  Lakeshore  Blvd.,  Euclid,  Ohio — 
44132. 


STRONG  editor-writer-manager.  News¬ 
paper,  publications,  PR  and  corpor¬ 
ate  communications  experience.  BS 
Journalism.  Looking  for  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Areas  5,  9.  Box  1774,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPEniIE3MCE-EXPERIENCE  and  tal¬ 
ent  in  photography,  writing,  offset  pro¬ 
duction.  Photos,  features  published  in 
national  magazines.  Desire  permanent 
position  in  Great  Lakes  community. 
Married,  family,  30,  military  complete, 
journalism  BA.  Available  March  1st. 
Write:  Chuck  Zehnder,  Valley  Times, 
Missouri  Valley,  Iowa — 51555  ,  or  cal! 

(712)  642-2791. 


SALES 

SALES  REPRESENTATiaX  in  New 
England  for  services  or  products  used 
by  P.R. /newspaper/advertising  fields 
offered  by  veteran  Boston  reporter  with 
P.R.  and  sales  background.  Box  1802, 
EMitn,  &  Publisher. 


EftP  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  spocific  Montification 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Over-emphasis  on 

Last  week,  President  Nixon 
asked  the  press  for  suggestions 
on  how  he  could  make  better 
use  of  the  Presidential  news 
conference  without  dominating 
television  too  much. 

E&P  asked  a  number  of 
prominent  newspaper  editors 
and  publishers  for  their  sug¬ 
gestions  and  they  appear  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

A  theme  running  through 
many  of  their  responses  is  that 
President  Nixon  should  stop 
trying  to  improve  his  image  by 
the  use  of  television  and  should 
concentrate  on  getting  informa¬ 
tion  out  to  the  people.  This 
would  mean  de-emphasizing  tel¬ 
evision,  they  believe.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  is  emphasizing  and  domi¬ 
nating  television  with  the 
wrong  results,  they  believe. 

This  was  the  first  Presiden¬ 
tial  press  conference  in  19 
weeks.  It  was  his  18th  in  two 
years  in  office  and  his  12th  on 
television.  Nixon’s  three  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors  held  an  av¬ 
erage  of  22  to  27  press  confer¬ 
ences  a  year,  including  many 
impromptu  gatherings  in  his 
office  by  President  Johnson, 
mo.stly  televised  meetings  by 
President  Kennedy,  and  mostly 
formal  but  untelevised  sessions 
by  President  Eisenhower. 

The  introduction  of  live  tele¬ 
vision  into  the  Pi’esidential 
press  conferences  was  greeted 
by  many  as  a  boon  to  the  elec¬ 
torate  who  would  be  able  to  see 
their  President  in  action,  hear 
it  right  “from  the  horse’s 
mouth,”  etc. 

It  now  appears,  however, 
that  live  television  coverage  of 
these  sessions  hasn’t  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  greater  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  It  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  amount  of  grand- 
standing  by  reporters  of  all 
media — the  important  thing  is 
to  get  your  picture  on  television 
and  it  doesn’t  matter  what  kind 
of  a  question  you  ask.  It  has 
provided  the  public  with  little 
new  information  because  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  the  fol¬ 
low-up  question  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  can  select  his  questioners 
playing  them  like  a  massive 
pipe  organ. 

There  is  also  some  evidence 
that  even  the  leading  television 
newscasters  are  beginning  to 
doubt  the  contribution  of  this 
new  medium  to  the  education  of 
man,  in  spite  of  its  undisputed 
impact  at  times. 

Roger  Mudd,  television  news- 


at  Thirty 


television 


man  for  CBS,  described  some 
of  the  crucial  faults  of  his 
medium  in  a  speech  at  Wa.sh- 
ington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Va.,  from  where 
he  was  graduated  20  years  ago. 

We  think  President  Nixon 
.should  read  Mr.  Mudd’s  words 
at  the  same  time  he  reads  the 
suggestions  from  newspaper 
executives  in  this  issue.  It  may 
help  him  decide  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  his  press  conferences 
should  be. 

4e  4: 

Here  is  part  of  Mr.  Mudd’s 
talk  of  Dec.  7  (The  added  em¬ 
phasis  of  italics  is  Mr.  Mudd’s — 
Ed.)  : 

“It  is  now  my  belief,  after 
about  17  years  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  television  business, 
that  broadcasting  in  sound  or 
vision  will  not  prove  to  have 
contributed  to  the  advancement 
of  ideas  or  the  education  of 
man  as  much  as  the  printed 
word. 

“The  inherent  limitations  of 
our  media  make  it  a  powerful 
means  of  communication,  but 
also  a  crude  one  which  tends  to 
strike  at  the  emotions  rather 
than  at  the  intellect. 

“For  television’s  journalists, 
this  means  a  dangerous  and  in¬ 
creasing  concentration  on  ac¬ 
tion  which  is  usually  violent 
and  bloody  rather  than 
thought;  on  hniipeninffs  rather 
than  isstiex,  on  shock  rather 
than  exi>lanatio)i,  on  personali¬ 
ties  rather  than  ideas. 

“Television  has  brought  com¬ 
munication  back  to  its  primitive 
origin.  Communication  began 
with  pictures  and  gestures,  and 
only  later  the  w'ord — and  just 
.^00  years  ago  the  printed 
word.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  at 
times,  we  have  come  full  circle: 
the  bright  hopes  that  we  all 
had  for  television  forever  elude 
us.  Even  with  the  unbelievable 
technical  improvements,  the 
satellites,  the  live  remotes,  the 
moon  transmissions,  the  indus¬ 
try  somehow  still  is  unable  or 
unwilling  now  to  move  beyond 
its  preoccupation  with  razzle- 
dazzle  into  a  preoccupation 
with  substance. 

“Our  broadcasts  have  not  im¬ 
proved.  If  anything,  their  qual¬ 
ity  has  declined.  'The  tube  has 
become  a  trip,  a  national  opi¬ 
ate,  a  babysitter  who  charges 
nothing,  something  to  iron  by, 
and  to  shave  to,  and  to  doze 
over. 

“And  in  the  news  depart¬ 


ments  of  the  networks  the  first 
question  a  producer  asks  a  re¬ 
porter  is  not  “What’s  in  the 
piece?”  but  “How  long  is  it?” 

.  .  You  know  and  I  know 
that  pictures  do  lie.  The  most 
vivid  picture  can  distort  the  re¬ 
ality  it  appears  to  show  unless 
it  is  combined  with  inquiry  or 
explanation.  But  too  often  on 
television  the  issues  are 
presented  solely  in  terms  of 
their  immediate  visible  results. 

“Why  is  there  no  time  to  fur¬ 
nish  explanations?  First,  there 
is  no  desire  because  television 
attracts  very  few  explainers. 
The  exphasis  is  on  the  face,  the 
voice,  the  body — not  on  the 
mind.  And  there  is  no  time  for 
these  explainers,  because  news 
broadcasts  are  only  30  minutes 
long.  The  news  must  yield  to 
the  prime-time  schedule,  be¬ 
cause  all  of  us  in  television 
have  been  taught  since  the  day 
we  were  hired  that  this  is  an 
entertainment  business. 

“Well,  look  what  we  have 
done.  We  haven’t  really  enter¬ 
tained — not  if  you  mean  by  en¬ 
tertainment  ‘Truth  or  Conse¬ 
quences,’  ‘The  Newlywed  Game,’ 
‘What’s  My  Line,’  ‘Green  Acres,’ 
‘Adam  12,’  ‘Petticoat  Junction.’ 

“The  highest  form  of  enter¬ 
tainment  on  television  is  by  de¬ 
fault,  the  movie,  for  which  we 
can  take  absolutely  no  credit. 

“As  for  news,  we  really 
haven’t  informed  the  nation 
about  what’s  happening  to  it. 

“In  fact,  I  would  suggest  we 
are  very  frequently  the  cause 
of  what’s  happening  to  it.  For 
all  Vice  President  Agnew’s  cru¬ 
dities  in  his  attack  on  tv,  we 
cannot  ignore  his  basic  point — 
that  tv  has  helped  spread  vio¬ 
lence  and  extremist  dis.sent. 

“I  am  convinced  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  would  never  have 
made  folk  heroes  out  of  the 
hard-hat  demonstrators  had  the 
network  not  first  elevated  the 
ROTC  building-burners,  the  re- 
search-file  destroyers,  and  the 
non-negotiable  demanders. 

“Television  news  has 


wrought  profound  changes  in 
our  country’s  attitude  toward 
war.  The  Vietnam  conflict  is,  as 
the  network  brass  never  tire  of 
saying,  the  first  war  covered  by 
television,  ‘the  living-room  war,’ 
it  is  called. 

“The  result  has  caused  me  to 
wonder  whether  in  the  future  a 
democracy  which  has  uncen¬ 
sored  tv  in  every  home  will 
ever  be  able  to  fight  a  war, 
however  moral  or  just.  When 
people  are  horrified  by  same- 
day  sights  of  bloodshed  and 
mutilation — the  hallmarks  of 
all  wars — they  are  not  easily 
convinced  that  a  cause  may  also 
be  at  stake. 

“The  consequence  may  well 
be  that  television  will  breathe 
pacifism  in  a  democracy  when 
the  evidence  of  its  own  military 
action  can  be  tuned  in  every 
night. 

“I  do  not  advocate  that  we  do 
not  show  dissent  or  war.  But  I 
do  suggest  that  we  stop  think¬ 
ing  and  acting  as  if  television 
were  an  entertainment  busi¬ 
ness.  It  ceased  to  be  that  long 
ago.  It  is  a  powerful  medium 
and  also  a  dangerous  one  which 
in  the  last  20  years  has  almost 
unknowingly  produced  more 
changes  in  the  American  char¬ 
acter  than  we  are  willing  to 
admit. 

“And  so  I  appeal  for  integri¬ 
ty  and  intelligence  and  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  televi¬ 
sion’s  proprietors  and  televi¬ 
sion’s  journalists,  in  order  that 
the  events  that  we  portray 
throughout  the  nation  will  be 
subject  to  questioning  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  critical  and  chal¬ 
lenging  nature.” 

• 

Truck  ilrivers  accept 
contract  at  Columbus 

Truck  drivers  for  the  Coluni- 
hus  (O.)  Dispatch  Printing 
Company  this  w'eek  accepted  a 
contract  offer  ending  the  city’s 
11-day-old  daily  newspaper 
strike.  (E&P,  December  5) 


In  newspapers, 80%  of  Baltimor^s 

a  line  advertising 
is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunefay. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer.Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1.  ' 
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RETAILER 


A  special  Emphasis 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Edition... with  texts 
designed  to  keep  the 
nation’s  retailers  sold 
on  newspapers  as 
their  primary 
advertising  medium 


These  features  in  E&P’s 
Retail  Advertising  Issue 
will  help  make  your 
marketing  more  effective 


It’s  hardly  a  coincidence  that  the  last  day  of  the 
INAE  convention  in  New  York  is  also  the 
opening  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  NRMA, 
the  largest  organization  of  the  nation’s 
retailers.  What  better  time  to  reinforce  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  newspapers  as  the 
l)rime  medium  for  retail  advertising.  E&P  plans 
an  editorial  package  that  will  provide  the 
ultimate  environment  for  your  newspaper’s 
advertising  message  directed  to  the  retail 
market  place. 


•  A  positive  approach  to  newspaper-retailer 
problems,  with  emphasis  on  what  the 
newspaper  is,  and  what  it  does  for  re¬ 
tailers. 

•  Newspaper  plus  factors  that  offset  the  im¬ 
pact  of  rate  increases. 

•  What  editors  are  doing  to  improve  con¬ 
tent  and  format  and  attract  young 
readers. 

•  The  technical  progress  story  —  improve¬ 
ments  in  production  techniques  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  impact  of  color. 

•  Limitations  of  other  media  for  retailing, 
including  CATV. 

•  Twin  presentations:  The  role  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  presented  by  prominent  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  leading  retailers. 

DISTRIBUTION:  More  than  5,000  copies 
of  this  important  issue  will  be  distributed 
to  retail  store  executives  and  retail  chains. 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW... 

Publication  date:  JANUARY  9, 1971 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  December  28, 1970 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  January  2, 197 1 


SPECIAL  DISTRIBUTION  to 

leading  retail  and  chain  store  advertisers 


PRINTED  IN  U.S.A, 
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Is  There  A  Santa  Claus? 


Wo  take  pleasure  in  answer- 
iii"  at  once  and  thus  proniinently 
the  eoinmuiiieation  below,  ex- 
j)ressin"  at  the  same  time  our 
"reat  gratification  that  its  faith¬ 
ful  author  is  numbered  among 
the  friends  of  The  Hun  : 


“Dear  Editor ; 


I  mil  8  years  old. 

Some  of  my  little  friends  say 
there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 

Papa  says  ‘If  you  see  it  in 
The  Sun  it’s  so.’ 

Please  tell  me  the  truth,  is 
there  a  Santa  Claus? 


Virginia  O’Hanlon 
115  West  95th  Street” 


Virginia,  your  little  friends 
are  wrong.  They  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  skepticism  of  a 
skeptical  age.  They  do  not  believe 
except  they  see.  They  think  that 
nothing  can  be  which  is  not  com¬ 
prehensible  by  their  little  minds. 
All  minds.  Virginia,  whether  they 
be  men’s  or  children’s,  are  little. 
In  this  great  universe  of  ours 
man  is  a  mere  insect,  an  ant,  in 
his  intellect,  as  compared  with 


the  boundless  world  about  him, 
as  measured  by  the  intelligence 
capable  of  grasping  the  whole  of 
truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a 
Santa  Claus.  lie  exists  as  cer- 
taiidy  as  love  and  generosity  and 
devotion  exist,  and  you  know  that 
they  abound  and  give  to  your  life 
its  liighest  beauty  and  joy.  Alas! 
how  dreary  would  be  the  world 
if  there  were  no  Santa  Claus!  It 
would  be  as  dreary  as  if  there 
were  no  Virginias.  There  would 
be  no  childlike  faith  then,  no  po¬ 
etry,  no  romance  to  make  toler¬ 
able  this  existence.  We  should 
have  no  enjoyment,  except  in 
sense  and  sight.  The  eternal  light 
with  which  childhood  fills  the 
world  would  be  extinguished. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus! 
You  might  as  well  not  believe  in 
fairies !  You  might  get  your  papa 
to  hire  men  to  watch  in  all  the 
ehimneys  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
catch  Santa  Claus,  but  even  if 
they  did  not  see  Santa  Claus  com¬ 
ing  down,  what  would  that  prove  ? 
Nobody  sees  Santa  Claus,  but  that 
is  no  sign  that  there  is  no  Santa 
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Claus.  The  most  real  things  in  the 
world  are  those  that  neither  chil¬ 
dren  nor  men  can  see.  Did  you 
ever  see  fairies  dancing  on  the 
lawn?  Of  course  not.  but  that’s 
no  proof  that  they  are  not  there. 
Nobody  can  conceive  or  imagine 
all  the  wonders  there  are  unseen 
and  unseeable  in  the  world. 

You  tear  apart  the  baby’s 
rattle  and  see  what  makes  the 
noise  inside,  but  there  is  a  veil 
covering  the  unseen  world  which 
not  the  strongest  man,  nor  even 
the  united  strength  of  all  the 
strongest  men  that  ever  lived, 
could  tear  apart.  Only  faith, 
fancy,  poetry,  love,  romance,  can 
push  aside  that  curtain  and  view 
and  picture  the  supernal  beauty 
and  glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real? 
Ah,  Virginia,  in  all  this  world 
there  is  nothing  else  real  and 
abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus !  Thank  God 
he  lives,  and  he  lives  forever.  A 
thousand  years  from  now,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  nay,  ten  times  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  from  now',  he  w'ill 
continue  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  childhood. 
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